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THE CRISIS: SEPTEMBER 
By BRYHER 


I wRriTE AS a historian. 

Nothing astonished me so much last month as the 
way that the English abandoned thought and stuck to 
slogans. It was common to all political parties. Instead 
of the traditional calm, they massed themselves together 
under loose definitions and bolted for cover. This is 
no way to succeed in war and is, emphatically, not the 
method to win “ Peace’. 

I was startled too, to notice that for most citizens 
the word peace was a magical formula. They did not 
mean a constructive effort which might include depriva- 
tion and discomfort, but a fairy-tale wand that would 
prolong their own mode of existence without change, 
while if there were sacrifices, the neighbours could make 
them. It may be objected that this is human nature and 
I agree. Only a mass of separate individuals scurrying 
for their lives are going to lose them in the end, because 
a much weaker opponent with a fixed purpose can pick 
off each family separately and feast upon the spoils. 

Nobody wants to live under the menace of air raids, 
with blacked-out windows and few rations. It is this, 
however, to which we are drifting, hypnotized by our 
own terror, simply because the average citizen is ignorant 
of the affairs of Europe. 

Communism, fascism, and democracy are founded 
upon three completely different economic systems, which 
in turn influence the psychological development of the 
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people. They are not labels to attach to people whose 
views you do not like. Many people have asked recently 
why the U.S.S.R. did not go to the rescue of 
Czechoslovakia. This was a pure example of superficial 
thought. Czechoslovakia was a state that was built 
up upon a democratic capitalist foundation. To ask 
the U.S.S.R. to go unaided to its defence was like 
requiring the Catholic Church to rush all its forces out, 
to save a Baptist chapel. The Russians could have 
helped a collective group of democracies, they could not 
be expected to aid one state alone, with an entirely 
alien structure. They have far more to gain by waiting. 

Politically, all parties in England behaved disastrously, 
so disastrously that were we thinking of individuals 
instead of the electorate, we should speak of suicide. 
The extreme “ Right’ have tolerated for years a policy 
that a child must have seen would lead to their destruc- 
tion. The basis of their programme is the empire, and 
imperialism, with Italy in control of the Mediterranean 
basin and the consequent threat to India and Palestine, 
ceases to exist. They acquiesced in abdication and 
are surprised at the results that have followed. Some 
of them rebelled and tried to save their personal honour 
but it would have been of greater value to England had 
they united earlier to oppose our plunge to destruction. 

The fascist “ Middle’? gave a superb display of 
indecision that has led to many witticisms in the totali- 
tarian press abroad. (It is strange how few of those who 
profess such admiration for the countries can read 
either German or Italian.) They were unable to throw 
off their gas masks quickly enough to press home their 
advantage. 


As for the Left ! Has it a leader? Concerted effort 
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on the part of the trade unions, the threat of a strike in 
each munition factory and government policy would 
have modified overnight. They were too concerned 
with their own petty bickerings and dogma, to be able 
to unite for democratic ideas. When they say they 
are afraid of alien radical influences, what they really 
mean is that they are scared the younger men will 
replace them in their political jobs. I was reminded 
often and gloomily of the Protestant intrigues at the 
beginning of the Thirty Years War. Over and over 
again, unity of Protestant purpose then would have 
saved Middle Europe. Calvinist was so afraid of 
Lutheran, this bit of theology was so much more valuable 
than a life, that towns were sacked, fruit trees cut down, 
cattle and villages burnt, people tortured, not for one 
year, nor five years, but for thirty, until every one 
had forgotten what the original quarrel was about. 
It is said that in some parts four-fifths of the inhabitants 
were killed. In the same way, during the last weeks, 
labour in England divided when it most needed unity. 

The non-political masses idled away the summer, 
oblivious of a menace realized by every other nation 
but themselves; they doped themselves with cricket 
news and gambling (neither objectionable in their proper 
place) and when they looked up suddenly at the A.R.P. 
warning, they grabbed a box of biscuits and they 
scampered. Oh, how thev scampered. 

As a historian it is no concern of mine whether the 
populace bolts or not, nor whether the conservative, the 
fascist, or the labour man destroys his system and his 
country. My job is to record and not to judge. I want 
only to point out that instead of PEACE, that magic- 
slogan word, our September policy has embarked us 
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upon the direct road to rearmament, higher taxation 
(maybe you will lose that little car of yours, after all), 
discomfort and eventually war. When it comes we 
shall have lost some of our best allies and some strong 
fortifications. I hope you will not think of this too 
bitterly, waiting for bombs in your somewhat inadequate 
shelters. 

It need never have happened. I remember coming 
back from Germany in 1932 and saying that if fascism 
triumphed there, we were headed straight for another 
European struggle. You howled with laughter at me 
then, but was I wrong ? 

If you tolerate one evil, ten more will grow from 
it. When you allowed Spanish civilians to be bombed 
and said, “ oh, well, we can’t be expected to do anything 
for a few reds,” you were opening the way for English 
children to suffer the same fate. In enemy eyes, you 
know, they will be simply a handful of British bolsheviks. 

If England had made a firm declaration of policy 
last May, you would not have had to fit on gas masks 
in September. 

For in the end, it is you, the ordinary citizen, who is 
responsible. You can blame no government but yourself. 
You have refused to read the news and as a result, you 
get none in your papers. Last February the whole 
American press was discussing the fall of Austria, 
predicting the date. In so much nearer England it is 
rumoured that when the news came through in March, 
the Government said ‘“‘ dear me, we didn’t even know 
that they were thinking of doing it. How distressingly 
sudden”. You have refused to co-operate with those 
abroad who have suffered for your ideals; peace, 
disarmament, even what you say you believe in, your 
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church. Every time that you laugh about not having 
the time nor the brains to bother about foreign affairs, 
you will just go and water the lupins, you are making 
it a little more certain that you will lose eventually, 
your garden, your home, and yout life. 

If you decide, though it may be too late, that you 
are a responsible citizen, here are a few suggestions. 
You will not get the news in the press or on the radio. 
English journalists are the equal of any in the world 
but it is discouraging to work for months to collect 
items that will never be printed because “‘ the public 
doesn’t want them ”’. Buy a map, read your own history, 
be sure that you understand what the basic principles 
of communism, fascism, and democracy are, and 
remember that isolation is a pleasant day-dream but 
an impossible reality. Get a foreign newspaper, French, 
Swiss, Dutch, Scandinavian, if you know another 
language, if not, subscribe to an American weekly. 
Compare what is said about foreign affairs in an English 
paper of the Right with the same comment in a Left 
journal. I am not trying to lead you to Moscow or to 
Rome. This is advice given in a course for American 
business men, so that they shall not lose money in 
European investments. 

Help those people who have suffered from professing 
ideas that you enjoy as a right, even if they are foreigners. 
Be sure that if you are asked to co-operate in measures 
of military defence that it is a service founded upon a 
democratic basis and not the means of immobilizing 
public opinion in a crisis. Equally do not listen to the 
present fascist propaganda that there is something 
wrong with the British army and navy. Ask the official 
when you pay your taxes how your money is going to 
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be spent and write your opinion of government policy 
frequently to your Member of Parliament. It is you who 
will have to pay the extra sixpence on the income-tax, 
you who eventually will get bombed. You have the right 
of criticism still, use it before it is too late. 

When you are asked to make additional sacrifices 
on Budget day next spring, remember that a firm stand 
would have ended in disarmament and a remission of 
your taxes but that a totalitarian state begins to train 
its children for war when they are six and that as yet, 
the lion and the lamb do not lie down peaceably together. 
You will have to pay over quite a lot of your wages 
for the great days of September but you have no right 
to grumble, you should have been on guard but you 
went to sleep on your job. 


MAX BROD ON KAFKA 
This is an extract from a biography of Kafka, by his friend 
Max Brod of Prague, and is its first appearance in English. 
A story by Kafka appeared in No. 8 of LIFE AND 
LETTERS TO-DAY. 


ABSOLUTE TRUTHFULNESS WAS one of the most prominent 
traits in Kafka’s nature. Another was his unimaginably 
precise conscientiousness. It became apparent whenever 
a moral problem was raised: not the slightest shadow 
of an injustice ever escaped him. There is in this a 
fundamental resemblance to Talmudic debates; the 
affinity was congenital for he only became acquainted 
with the Talmud itself at a much more advanced age. 
This characteristic appears in many of his works; in 
the Runners Past which discusses the possibility of some- 
body running through the night after somebody else, 
yet not pursuing him; also in that great scene in The 
Trial where the legend of “ The Law”’ is variously 
commented upon. 

Sometimes Frank found himself unable to over- 
come quite trifling scruples, fearing he had done this 
or that the wrong way. He felt an exaggerated 
admiration for all decisions—especially a decision 
to get married; and yet he had personal courage, 
was good at riding, swimming, rowing. His scruples 
were rooted not in cowardice but in a peculiarly intense 
sense of responsibility. I remember the day when Italy 
declared war on Turkey (Tripolis). In the evening 
we were in the theatre. Frank was strangely restless. 
During the interval he said suddenly, ““ Now the Italian 
battleships are approaching the undefended coast.”’ With 
such a sad smile he considered the present state of 
humanity as hopeless, incurable. But his profound 
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pessimism should not let us overlook his delight in 
everything that is healthy, vigorous, such as natural cures, 
as modern educational methods like the Montessori 
system. Decadent authors preoccupied with the 
“‘tenebrous ” side of life had no appeal whatsoever for 
Kafka. He was most powerfully attracted by positive, 
simple forms of life. Among his favourite books were the 
Indian Summer of Stifter and Hebel’s Treasure Casket. 
There was in him a strange mixture of hopelessness and 
constructiveness which did not cancel each other, but 
combined to form infinitely complicated patterns. 

The artistic counterpart of his conscientious scrupul- 
ousness is to be found in the particularized mode of 
presentation that can be studied in each of his works. 
He loved detail. Under his influence I wrote myself a 
long descriptive novel, entirely built up out of details ; 
its title was The Thousand Pleasures, but Frank and I 
sometimes called it “The Happy Ones”. He was 
delighted whenever I read him a new chapter and urged 
me to go on with it (1909), I completed the book but have 
only published one chapter, in a periodical (“ An 
Ecstasy of Books ”—the description of the University 
Library): the whole seemed to me, in spite of Kafka’s 
protest, too monstrous. 

Kafka’s passion for thoroughness was characteristic 
of his life as well. He was often late, not because 
he was unpunctual, but because there had been some- 
thing else he had wanted to finish first with most 
meticulous care. For him nothing was unimportant. 
He never just got through a thing. He did justice to 
every man and to everything, to every occupation, how- 
ever homely. One felt in his presence that there is no 
such thing as ordinariness or vulgarity. The same has 
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been stated of saints and founders of religions—and my 
experience of Kafka has convinced me that such state- 
ments are based on truth. Indeed, the proper context 
in which Kafka’s life and work should be visualized 
is sanctity, not literature or the like. This is not saying 
that he was a perfect saint—he himself would have 
considered such an affirmation as entirely wrong and 
even blasphemous. But one may—with all the caution 
that must be shown by anyone who ventures, even in 
mere contemplation, on to that sublimest ridge of human 
attainment—assume, from the many signs pointing that 
way, that Kafka actually trod the path leading to that 
ultimate state. He never measured himself on any stan- 
dard lower than human perfection, and herein lies the 
explanation of his amazingly penetrating self-criticism, 
his supernatural, and yet so natural, modesty and reserve. 
This was also one of the motives which held him back 
from publishing his works. 

A characteristic that placed him in the category 
of saints was his absolute faith. He believed in a 
world of right, in that “indestructible” he speaks 
of in so many of his Aphorisms. We are too weak 
to realize it at all times. But it exists. Truth is 
apparent everywhere. It is perceptible through the 
meshes of so-called “ reality”. Hence Kafka’s interest 
in every detail, every wrinkle of that reality. In his diaries 
whole pages are filled with notes on the appearance, the 
type of face, etcetera, of people who meant nothing to him, 
whom he had only seen in a railway carriage or the like. 
Intimately mixed up with such interest is his pervading 
irony. Even the horrible scenes in Kafka’s books (f he 
Penitentiary and The Fighters) have a peculiar twilight 
of humour about them, half-way between investigating 
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interest and tender irony. This humour is an essential 
ingredient of Kafka’s creation as of his life and is that 
which glimpses a higher essence through the meshes of 
our “ reality”. His faith in that essence, never set down 
in a formula or even referred to in words of obvious 
pathos, pervaded his whole being, gave him an inner 
assurance in spite of the impression of an extreme lack 
of assurance which he was prone to give to others and to 
himself ; and above all it let him create around him an 
atmosphere of sweet security which I have but seldom 
felt elsewhere. 

In all things with which Kafka came in touch, he 
sought that which was significant, rooted in that world of 
truth. This is why he was the best of listeners; the best of 
questioners; the best of readers and critics. His attitude 
ignored completely all literary hierarchies, ranks and 
classifications. Everywhere he grasped essentials. He 
could be enchanted by some well-worded phrase in a 
newspaper article, comment with passionate admiration 
on the vividness of some life-like scene in a novel whose 
author was generally set down as a producer of senti- 
mental tripe. I remember that at a time when we were 
both staying at the same boarding-house in Schelesen he 
took a novel of Ohne from its library and read me a 
passage, a dialogue, praising with enthusiasm its un- 
affected vivacity. He would be moved to tears by some 
details of musical comedy or a conventional film that had 
combined to an organic whole, as if miraculously the 
Muse had pushed aside the pen of a worthless author 
and written a couple of lines of her own. He was an 
entirely independent discoverer who felt in no way 
bound by the assessments of literary handbooks. 

It is in the same manner that he judged people and 
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situations in life. He was prejudiced neither into accepting 
nor into rejecting general opinion on principle. The 
refreshing thing about him was the absence of paradox— 
he was in fact its antithesis. His judgment had an 
elementary simplicity, naturalness and obviousness, it 
was easy and sure in spite of the caution with which he 
gave it, and the willingness, the almost passionate willing- 
ness with which he admitted error. 

He could see, even in the generally despised, traits to 
be admired. One might say that he never lost patience 
with anyone. And at the same time he could notice 
laughable particulars in those for whom he had the 
greatest admiration. But in this there never was a trace 
of contempt ; rather, a mournful pity or the conviction 
of being faced with something that eludes our human 
understanding. His veneration for Goethe and Flaubert 
never wavered in the twenty-two years of our 
intimacy. 

Of some authors, for example, Hebel, Grillparzer, 
he preferred the diaries to their works ; that was at least 
my impression. I never heard Kafka make irreverent 
remarks about great men in the “ debunking” style so 
fashionable nowadays among the “ young” parading 
their pert superciliousness. In this respect one might 
say that Kafka did have a very clear notion of human 
hierarchy. But he realized at the same time how easily 
divine sparks, and devilish ones as well, overleap the 
bounds of all such classifications. And because he was 
too conscientious ever to simplify for himself the image 
of the world, he studied such “ overleaping ”’ with almost 
fanatical passion. 

The exactness of his mind was not a pusillanimous 


dodging of reality behind concepts, neither had it the 
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pedantry of Zola’s exactness. It was an accuracy peculiar 
to his genius and its wilfulness confounded one at first ; 
but it found a hidden and unexpected way of his own 
and followed it out with an amazing consistency, so that 
one became convinced: this is no caprice, but a natural 
way of real significance. Every chapter of his Trial as well 
as his other two novels, America! and The Castle, and 
all his fragmentary short stories bear witness to this 
astonishing peculiarity of his creative process. 

He never pointed to it: “See, this is the right way,” 
or even: “here isa way’’; he simply followed it, ina 
vigorous, matter-of-fact fashion, without any philoso- 
phical terms—for he cogitated chiefly in images, as his 
wonderful diaries show—entirely absorbed by the 
observation of those ever new details he perceived at 
every new turn of the way. 

The oddity of Kafka’s art and character is only 
apparent. In fact it may be said that whoever is attracted 
to Kafka by his eccentric singularity, does not really 
understand him, is only in the first stage of understanding. 
Kafka probed the individual, the humble detail with such 
love and understanding that he brought to the surface 
aspects as yet unsuspected and which in consequence 
seemed surprising, but were really only true. The same 
applies to his conception of moral duty, of Life, of art, 
of a political movement, a voyage—it was never bizarre, 
but just extremely precise, penetrating, right, and for 
this very reason sometimes, though by no means always, 
unsuited for the so-called “ practical life ’’. 

There is no sharper contrast to Kafka than Balzac 
with his faked exactitude, superlatives and generaliza- 
tions, things live: “She walked with the light step which 
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every Parisienne displays between ten and half-past ten 
in the morning.” 

It goes without saying, for anyone who has read these 
pages with some attention, that Kafka found much to 
admire in Balzac too. Details never made him lose sight 
of the great outlines, the large rhythm of a life. Once 
Kafka remarked: ‘“ Balzac had a stick with the motto: 
‘I break down all obstacles,’ my motto ought to be: 
‘ All obstacles break me down.’ ”’ 

Here there should follow a lengthy discussion of 
Kafka’s weaknesses, which all, however, most tragically 
arose from his virtues. With this characteristic of 
precision I have shown no more than one side of his 
nature. One might spin out explanation after explanation 
(indeed it will be done) but necessarily without coming to 
anything final; like following a doorless wall without 
ever getting to the inner court it surrounds. Yet this 
vain and inconclusive analysing does give some idea 
of his personality—its power, its weight, its transcendent 
quality. And it is, by the way, Kafka’s own method of 
portraiture refraining from final explanation. 


(Translated by G. Humphreys Roberts) 


THE CONVENT 
By ROMAINE 


This is the second fragment published by LIFE AND 
LETTERS TO-DAY from ‘“‘No Pleasant Memories” by 
Romaine. The first appeared in No. 72. 


MY MOTHER HaD never forgotten that the authorities at 
St. Catherine’s had baptized and confirmed me without 
her consent. As I was on the point of a nervous break- 
down she thought of an excellent plan which would not 
only give me a change (and a not too agreeable one at 
that) but also create the occasion for retaliation. 

We were staying in a town in Northern Italy, and no 
better place could be found at that time for choosing an 
exceptionally strict convent to which I could be sent and 
eventually converted. Accordingly the day arrived when, 
with a small trunk containing clothes specially bought for 
the occasion, I was taken to a convent and left there to 
adapt myself as best I could to a life of medieval 
Catholicism. 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 


The Mother Superior was expected in the reception 
room. I had been told that this aristocratic and important 
personage would expect me to advance and make a 
curtsey. There seemed no difficulty in doing this since 
my mother demanded an even greater show of respect 
from me. But when the Mother Superior entered the 
room I stood motionless with surprise. Never had I seen 
anyone so amazingly ugly ! The monstrous yellow face 
framed by the ruche of a small grey bonnet, the great 
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flabby mouth falling over a stiff black and white bow, 
brought to mind stories of ogresses read about at St. 
Catherine’s. It was clearly my fate to live with the mad 
and irresponsible and this new monster was evidently 
needed to continue the nightmare of my childhood. 

Bewildered, and feeling far from reassured, I followed 
a nun who had come to take me in charge. She led me 
into a large dormitory filled with beds. One of these 
was to be mine, together with a chest of drawers at its 
foot. 

The nun opened my trunk and I was impressed by 
the oddity of the garments she drew out. The combined 
chemise-nightgown of thick linen, with long sleeves and 
high neck, was, she told me, to be worn night and day 
in order to prevent any display of anatomy when getting 
in and out of bed. It was discreetly changed every 
Sunday, and this I found out later was to be no easy 
matter, for the clean one had to go on before the other 
was off. There were also long thick stockings in the 
trunk and among them I saw what seemed to me a 
particularly ugly green pair. My nerves were evidently 
in a bad state for, after declaring that these stockings 
were impossible to wear, I, who never cried, began 
crying. 

The Sister, although not unsympathetic, made me 
understand that whatever came out of the trunk would 
have to be worn. Then taking off my short skirt she 
put me in a one-piece affair of black and white checks. 
This garment reached the ankles and modestly covered 
the neck and wrists—all for the good of my soul I was 
told. My hair which fell over my shoulders, was twisted 
into small plaits and tightly pinned to form an ugly bun 
at the nape of the neck. My fringe was parted in the 
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middle and plastered down in order to show the fore- 
head. 

Thus transformed I was taken to the refectory where 
I found some two hundred little girls dressed exactly 
like myself. After a long prayer we sat down to a bowl 
of soup dished from out of a huge black cauldron which 
a Sister wheeled into the room. Perched high in a pulpit 
another Sister read aloud while we ate. I understood very 
little Italian and so found time for reflection. 


A SPECTATOR 


Before further description of my convent life it is 
necessary for me to explain the peculiar circumstances 
which brought about my entrance into so exclusive an 
institution. My mother had given her consent to my 
conversion to Catholicism ; what is more, she accepted 
the possibility of my taking the veil. This accounts for 
my not only being favoured by the Mother Superior, 
but also by the whole Sisterhood, with one exception 
only. 

Systematic efforts to crush my spirits had fatigued me 
into apparent submission, but this was physical only. 
Reactionary forces were at work and, strengthened by 
persecution, they sharpened my perception, allowing me 
to be, within limits, a spectator of my own life. 

I was quite aware that I had been thrust back into 
another age. Acquiescence was the only policy where no 
alternative was offered. The new gods, now thrust upon 
me, were still veiled by the intricacies of two obscure 
languages. What is more I had decided that though the 
American God was incapable of coping with my mother 
and brother, it was up to me to hold on to Him, if only 
from a sense of loyalty to St. Catherine’s. 
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THE BATH 


During my first night in the huge dormitory I felt 
the endless lines of occupied beds very intimidating. The 
next day I told the Sister how I felt, and she at once 
brought a large screen which hid my bed from my 
neighbours. For some time behind the screen I found 
privacy, but the Sister, tired by the exertion of carrying 
it in and out, at last artfully intimated that my companions 
thought I hid myself for fear of showing some physical 
deformity. This annoyed me, and I finally consented to 
sleep without the screen ; I demanded it again, however, 
on Saturday mornings when a small foot-tub was placed 
on the floor by the side of my bed. This weekly foot- 
bath was the only form of washing allowed in the 
convent. As the long-sleeved and high-necked night- 
gowns could not be taken off, our morning ablutions 
were restricted to the hands and face. The only bath- 
tub for the two hundred girls was a wooden affair in the 
nursery chiefly used for gargling purposes in the 
wintertime. 

Being used to other ways I would try to bathe in my 
small foot-tub behind the screen. Hearing the unusual 
splashing of water the anxious Sister on the other side 
of the screen would call out: “ Soltanto i piedi! 
Soltanto i piedi/”—Only the feet! Only the feet ! 
Those were the rules, and all for the good of my soul, 
she added. 

I missed the cleanly habits acquired at St. Catherine’s, 
the many bath-tubs there, the well-groomed companions. 
Even my mother’s maniacal views on cleanliness, which 
took the form of thoroughly washing the body before 


getting into a bath-tub, seemed no unpleasant exaggera- 
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tion. Public opinion was against me when every morning 
I insisted on brushing my teeth. “It was not done !” 
they said; and one Sister predicted that I should soon 
brush them away altogether. 

Though we were told that God had made us in His 
own image, we were never allowed to contemplate the 
reflection of this divine semblance. There were no 
mirrors in the convent, and only a dim and distorted 
glimpse of my face on the lid of a tin brush-and-comb 
box disagreeably reminded me of what I had now 
become. 


THE CLASSROOM 


My arrival in the classroom was a great event in the 
lives of the little Italians. Evidently they had never 
before seen an “ Inglese”’ at such close quarters. They | 
peered into my face and touched me to see of what 
peculiar substance I was made, jabbering like monkeys. 
Looking around for some less dubious sympathy, I 
found standing close behind me the rigid form of a 
black-gowned Sister who was to become my familiar 
but unwanted shadow. She was watching me. Her 
Dantesque face, deeply marked on either side by crutch- 
like lines which held up the nostrils of an inquisitional 
nose, was absurdly out of place framed in its circle of 
grey ruche. True to her medieval aspect she was showing 
strong disapproval of this hieratic allowed within her 
classroom. At my appeal, however, she raised her 
hand and the noise at once subsided as each girl made for 
her respective desk. Seated at mine I soon found in the 
buzz of a foreign language that patience alone would 
allow my spirit to take refuge in more compatible 
realms of its own. 
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POPULARITY 


In spite of this stern Sister’s uncompromising attitude, 
during the recesses her pupils found in me a source of 
entertainment to the success of which my foreign accent 
added in no small degree. 

Some weeks later, at the very height of my popularity, 
I even ventured so far as to amuse my admirers with 
drawings chalked on the blackboard. Shouts of applause 
greeted each caricature; I am afraid that among others 
my mother’s angry face and my poor brother’s also had 
each its successful turn. Scarcely had I finished the 
back view of a tonsured priest officiating with uplifted 
hands when the Dantesque Sister walked in. On viewing 
my comic sketch she gave vent to such torrents of Latin 
wrath that when the chalk had been snatched from m 
hand and the offending lines dramatically effaced, I 
gladly fled from the classroom, taking refuge in the 
great vault-like kitchen which was, incidentally, the only 
warm room in the whole convent. 


My WorRK 


The outcome of my disgrace was to draw attention 
to my pictorial gift, and as all talents were put to some 
account by the community, I was promoted to the post 
of all-round useful draughtsman for the convent. I now 
had to copy from small images great life-sized heads of 
Christ crowned with thorns, together with their 
innumerable pendants of doleful virgins. A monster 
cardboard angel seated on a cardboard tomb was also 
one of my works—this for the convent theatre. The 
special refectory feasts were placarded by my giant 
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cardboard cooks who bore meagre menus on gargantuan 
bellies. 

The highest honour came by way of insinuation that 
when received into the Sisterhood I should be allowed 
to co-operate as drawing teacher. But it so happened 
that in quite opposite directions I also was making plans 
for my future. When walking out, one of a long file of 
little girls clad in ugly check gowns and short black 
capes, I would look up at some top room in a building 
and choose it as a future retreat when escape should 
make possible the much longed-for solitude and freedom. 


THE SNATCHER 


It is impossible for me to recollect one single pleasant 
memory of that dark convent life. The high prison 
walls of the grey stone building ; the square recreation 
courts bare of all plant life; the cold paved floors that 
cruelly nipped one’s feet in wintertime; the unheated 
classrooms and long draughty corridors and cloisters. 

It was my misfortune to have been thrust into that 
sunless corner of a collectivity so great, that necessarily 
it includes both light and shade. Who was there to tell 
me of sunny cloisters whose every detail express divine 
inspiration ; of the magic of old church music; of the 
gentle writings of a St. Francis ? 

How could the great paradox of life in death and 
death in life be instilled by those pale, blue-nosed 
Sisters in their camouflage of grey and black, moving 
together in one anemic life-stream? They were 
expressive of the unwholesome, of the intermediate 
physical stage when, in equivocal balancing, Death 
sneaks in and snatches more than His due. 
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The frail nun who taught me catechism appeared one 
morning with her cheek swollen from toothache. The 
next day she was dead. One ache more and the balance 
fell in Death’s favour. Another nun hurt her finger 
while playing the organ. The injury was insignificant, 
but the next day she was dead. And so it was that 
during my stay at the convent many a familiar figure, 
with the casualness of an everyday affair, would suddenly 
drop out to be seen no more. Death was on familiar 
terms with all. 


CONVERSION 


A fat priest was chosen to effect my conversion. His 
homilies on the virtues of confession and the necessity 
of extreme unction failed to interest me. What real 
importance could be given to such childish peccadilloes ? 
How could they be compared with the diabolical designs 
of one’s own particular elders ? And Death? Had I not 
once courted Death by drinking a concoction of soaked 
sulphur matches ? So I, the child, judging these things 
childish, turned my back on the priest. 

But the emissaries of the Church, with their over- 
zealous and unintelligent efforts, were headed by the 
Mother Superior herself. Once when called into her 
awful presence, she dangled before me a gold locket and 
chain which, she said, would be mine on the glorious 
day of my conversion; she also added that a holiday 
would be given in all the convents of the Sisterhood to 
celebrate the event. In my heart I despised the locket 
and chain; and in no way did I care to give a holiday 
to other little girls like the ones in my own classroom. 

Outwardly, no doubt, with my round, innocent eyes 
and long face, I seemed submissive enough. Inwardly, 
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however, there was revolt—a secret planning to escape, 
not only from the convent but also from my mother. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


This cold, hostile existence was causing curious results. 
It was my nature to live in an atmosphere of exalted 
hero-worship. Finding nothing in the convent to feed 
these aspirations, I became morbid and turned for 
satisfaction to death itself. 

Lying hidden on my chest against the coarse linen of 
the chemise-nightgown was my most precious belonging. 
This was nothing less than the photograph of a dead 
Sister. There she was, taken on her deathbed, bonnet 
and all, and extremely beautiful. How this lugubrious 
relic came into my possession I have now no idea, but 
I remember that in moments of stress or boredom out 
it would come to be gloated upon and loved. 


EVENTS 


It was now the end of the year and many events were 
to crowd into my convent life. I see myself alone, 
shivering with cold in the schoolroom, seated at my 
desk. In the distance my comrades can be heard making 
merry as they feast on the contents of their Christmas 
hampers. There was not the remotest possibility of my 
receiving a hamper. I am not disappointed ; but I am 
ill and every now and then a sharp pain in my side 
forces me to lean over on to the desk. I hope that my 
God of St. Catherine’s is answering a certain prayer 
which was to beg Him to make me ill rather than allow 
me to become a Catholic. There are so many Catholic 
miracles, why not a Protestant one? I am debating 
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this question when the repleted girls come filing back to 
the schoolroom. 

As they pass and eye me with hostile curiosity I 
straighten myself up. An “ Inglese’’? who not only 
looks ill on Christmas Day, but what is worse receives 
no hamper from home, is evidently too much for them 
to accept. My prestige and popularity cease from that 
moment. 

The Dantesque Sister is jubilant at my downfall. At 
last she will be able to relax her constant attention lest 
in secret I should convert to Protestantism my young 
companions. For this is why she has followed me about 
and listened so closely to my conversations. 


Da EeATTA CK. 


As no attention was paid to the state of my health 
the next morning found me down again in the classroom. 
There I took part in a veritable comedy which, however, 
seemed tragic enough at the time. 

The lesson for the day was Napoleone’s defeat at 
Waterloo by the general Vellingtone. Probably the 
Catholic text-book gave a sombre and biassed rendering 
of this event, for the little girls, bilious from over- 
eating the day before, became unduly excited. They 
sided with the defeated MNapoleone and soon worked 
themselves back to the herdal instinct to attack. And 
who could be attacked with more impunity than the 
heretic “‘ Inglese ”’ now sitting in their classroom ? 

They crowded up to my desk and with dark glances 
and many gesticulations accused me of being related to 
the vile Vellingtone. 1 tried to explain that I was 
more closely related to George Washington than to 
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Wellington. But they refused to hear of George 
Washington and their hostility grew to such an extent 
that the now smiling Sister rushed forward and without 
delay escorted me to the door. 

When liberated I again found my way to the warm 
vaults of the kitchen. 


DEATH 


I probably remained hidden in my retreat for several 
hours for on emerging I was amazed to find that the 
convent had become like a disturbed ant-heap. Distracted 
Sisters were rushing to and fro. One of them, hastily 
arranging her veils while hurrying to the chapel, noticed 
me and called out: “ Run quickly and put on your 
veil. The Mother Superior is very ill. You must pray 
LOrnetees 

Obediently I joined my companions in the chapel and 
there for hours we knelt and prayed. We went on 
praying for two days with only short intervals for meals ; 
and then—the Mother Superior died. 

Recollections of this moment have the nature of a 
nightmare. I was ill and in a state of trance. In my 
memory events remain dim and unconnected. I see 
myself standing by the bedside of the Mother Superior. 
Someone is urging me to kiss her face. The monster- 
head in the grey bonnet is not beautified by Death. I 
draw back and refuse. Someone is displeased and leads 
me from the room. 

Again, I am walking through great empty cloisters. 
There is no one in sight. Where are the Sisters > Where 
are the girls? I am ill, looking for help in an empty 
convent. I walk and walk, and then climb the stairs to 
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an upper floor. Here, too, the corridors are empty. 
Before me hangs a heavy curtain. I pull it aside and 
find myself on a balcony looking down on a chapel 
which is heavily draped in black velvet and filled with 
the stale scent of incense and death. 

Both life and death have departed leaving a vacuum. 
This terrifying emptiness drives me back again through 
the long corridors. At last, finding the familiar class- 
room, I fall unconscious on to my desk. 


SUSPICION 


This was no nightmare. The whole convent had, in 
fact, gone to bury the Mother Superior. I alone was 
left behind. In the primitive minds of the Sisters had 
arisen the awful suspicion that the heretic within their 
walls might well be the cause of this death. There was 
no doubt that a miraculous conversion could have taken 
place had she only kissed the dead face. Her obstinate 
refusal to do so was a proof that she should be shunned 
and not allowed to attend the funeral. 

They found me half conscious at my desk, and two 
Sisters carried me to bed. A vague, endless sinking on 
some cloud-like substance ; my body too heavy, went 
down and down.... There was no resistance to its 
weariness. 


ILLNESS 


Then followed many weeks of battling with pleurisy 
and pneumonia. Though already worn out when 
received into the convent, my naturally healthy 
constitution would have quickly recuperated with 
plenty of good food and air. The strange, unsubstantial 

Cc 
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meals—varying in quality and quantity in accordance 
with the rules of the many fast days—were insufficient 
for my particular needs. There were endless beetroot 
salads, chunks of tunny and hard cheese which, 
unwillingly, I learnt to eat with a knife. The morning 
breakfast began with a small cup of black chocolate 
and stale rolls, never accompanied with butter. My 
companions had additional food supplied by their 
parents, and many of them spent week-ends at their 
homes. 

As I tossed in bed with fever I would pray God that 
He urge my mother to send me oranges from her Riviera 
garden. These prayers remained unanswered. Then I 
asked the Sister for tea—a beverage unknown in the 
convent—and was given a bitter concoction seemingly 
made of soaked tobacco leaves. 

My bed was one of many in a small room which at 
night was filled with Sisters. The one window was 
never opened and the door leading into another room 
often closed. I suffered from want of fresh air. One 
night at the very height of my illness I managed to get 
out of bed, crawl to the door and open it. Unable to 
climb back to bed again I lay across its narrow width 
the whole night through. 

There were moments when around me rose the faint 
drone of prayers. Now and again a large glass of bitter 
quinine water was placed to my mouth. Only a miracle 
could save me. At last, as a special favour, I was given 
holy water from Jerusalem to drink. Its tepid nastiness 
produced results worse than might be caused by the 
roughest sea voyage to that Holy City. When the 
doctor came I implored him: “ Mica Chinina! Mica 
aqua santa /”—No more quinine! No more holy 
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water! This appeal amused him but shocked the 
Sisters. 

To make matters worse, my small pillow became 
hard and bumpy with the images of saints, frames and 
all, that were thrust beneath it. Once I pulled out a 
piece of very old red silk. It was most precious, the 
Sister told me, having been cut off the gown of a saint 
whose undecomposed body lay in a glass case beneath 
the convent altar. The idea was not pleasant. 


THE GOLD LovuISs 


One day I was surprised to see my mother, seated 
near the door on the other side of the room. The 
atmosphere was so stale, she told me afterwards, that 
it made her ill and forced her to remain near the open 
door. As she drank, with a Sister and myself, Italian 
champagne that had been ordered for me by the doctor, 
she spoke of her tiring trip up from Mentone, and of 
the anxiety caused by hearing St. Amar’s voice calling 
for her. Afterwards, approaching my bed, she placed 
upon it a gold coin—a Louis d’Or—and an elaborate 
photograph of herself. Then with much rustling of silk 
she left the room. This was her only visit. The next 
day she returned to Mentone. I was left, however, very 
pleased with the photograph ; and anticipating the many 
books I would buy with the Louis d’Or I handed it to 
the Sister for safe keeping. 

Several weeks passed before it was possible for me to 
sit up in bed. Then wanting to buy something to read 
I asked the Sister to give me back my golden coin. 
With great satisfaction she related that, after praying 
for my speedy return to health, she had bought a silver 
heart with it, to hang on the statue of St. Joseph. I was 
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inconsolable and felt very bitter towards this St. Joseph 
whose statue was already bespangled with many other 
silver hearts. 

Two books, however, were given to me. One in 
Italian had the unambiguous title: Addio al Protest- 
antismo. The other was in English: Queen Victoria’s 
Diary while on a visit to the Highlands. The Italian book 
remained unopened; the Diary was read—unenthus- 
iastically—to the end. It was fortunate for me also that 
during my convalescence I could draw contentedly for 
hours at a time. 


Wuy ? 


Before my complete recovery the fat priest paid me a 
visit. He hoped, no doubt, to force a hearing where 
now resistance was enfeebled. But I had decided that 
he was afflicted with a mania somewhat on the same lines 
as my brother. At the mere mention of auricular 
confession my eyes closed, and other signs of fatigue 
were so evident that my would-be monitor retired from 
the room once and for all. 

Youth is, indeed, a period of contradictions, 
incomprehensible yieldings, unexpected resistances. 
The community was at a loss to understand why a 
young girl who was so willing to tell her beads, learn 
by heart both in Latin and Italian the Lord’s prayer and 
the Credo, answer intelligently all questions concerning 
the Catechism, still obstinately refused for no apparent 
reason to. conform to other Catholic practices. 

Why, for instance, when filing past the altar with the 
other girls, did she refuse to kiss the agonizing body of 


an ivory Christ exposed there once a year for that 
purpose P 
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Again, why would she not obey when told to place 
her rosary upon the glass case containing the preserved 
body of the saint? Was it possible that she feared a 
miraculous conversion ? 

Why did her face become uncommunicative to an 
idiotic degree when the intricacies of divine faith with 
its concomitant state of grace was alluded to? 

It must have been most irritating to these zealous 
people when no ripple could be made on the smooth 
surface of my incomprehension. 


THE HOLIDAY 


In order to recuperate I was taken to a convent in the 
country not far from Milan. Spending my first evening 
sitting quietly with the Sisters I began to anticipate the 
pleasures of a country holiday ; my thoughts wandered 
to sunny roads, green hills and pleasant woodlands. 
Suddenly I was jerked back to the consciousness of an 
unpleasant reality. Looking up I met the gaze of the 
strangest of strange creatures. Red blinking eyes were 
set deep in a face so distorted and jumbled as to show 
no outline of features. Small pump-like arms, ending 
in stumps, were moving up and down mechanically, and 
at each upward movement the mouth jutted forward as 
if to snatch a bone. 

Unprepared for this horrible intrusion I sprang from 
my chair. A Sister drew me down again and said: 
“She is but a poor inoffensive creature, born that 
way.” 

Though I was soon to realize that this idiot was 
indeed harmless, and that as an unwelcome member of 
an old family had been conveniently hidden in the 
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quiet convent retreat, my holiday was spoilt. I spent 
most of the days out of doors but in the evenings I had 
to endure the gaze of this creature whose curiosity was 
excited by my presence. 

As she stood before me I tried to appear unconcerned, 
but within I trembled at the possibility of the snapping 
mouth at last catching the moving stump.... What 
would the Sisters do and say then?... Before this 
awful predicament could materialize my holiday came 
to an abrupt end and I was taken back to Milan. 


THE CIRCLE 


During my stay in the country I was kept with the 
Sisters. On my return I expected to be sent back to join 
my companions in the classroom. What was my surprise 
when, after an unusually cold reception at the convent 
door, a portentous-looking nun conducted me straight 
to the reception room. There it was so dark that I had 
difficulty in finding my way to a chair. 

At first I thought I was alone, but soon growing 
accustomed to the dim light I realized that surrounding 
me was a silent circle of nuns.... A low murmur of 
voices followed the silence. I was too astonished to 
understand what was being said, but by degrees, as in 
a dream, I heard familiar incidents of my convent life 
judged in unfamiliar fashion. It became evident that 
each Sister in turn was accusing me of some irreverence 
to the Church. The dark room and the black forms of 
the accusing Sisters gave a sinister character to the most 
trivial event. 


“You used your talent to ridicule the priests,” said 
one. 
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“You refused to kiss the dead Mother Superior,” 
said another. 

“ You would not place your rosary on the saint’s 
cofhn,” yet another said. 

And so the accusations continued round the circle. 
The climax was reached when the Dantesque Sister stood 
up, and pointing her finger at me, said : 

“ We send you away from the Convent in disgrace. 
You must now go to the desk and write to your mother 
of our decision.” 

I was stunned and still weak from my recent illness. 
When I tried to rise from my chair I fell limply back 
again. A Sister, hastily leaving the ring, fetched me a 
glass of strong liqueur. After drinking it I was able to 
reach the desk and to climb its several steps. I remember 
particularly this high desk, for once seated above my 
inquisitioners I felt very relieved and began writing the 
letter to my mother. 


DEPARTURE 


After this I was sent to coventry and passed several 
days in an empty classroom. During this seclusion my 
thoughts were far from pleasantly employed... . I had 
no desire to return to my mother. 

Then came the day of departure. As I was about to 
leave the classroom a young Sister handed me a bunch 
of flowers: “ They are from Armine,” she said. 

I remembered Armine, a neighbour in the dormitory. 
We had often exchanged smiles, never words. I was 
pleased and followed my conductress to the convent door 
where a group of Sisters were waiting to see me off. 
Their parting words were thrown like gravel at my 
receding form. 
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“A bad Protestant cannot make a good Catholic,” 
I heard. And then, as though from them all : 

“ Addio! We shall not meet again in this world, 
nor in the next !”’ 


THE JOURNEY 


The journey to Mentone was broken at a town on 
the Ligurian coast. It was difficult to believe that the 
beautiful convent to which I was taken to pass the night 
could belong to the same religious order as the prison- 
like building I had left behind. 

This convent, which I learned had once been a palace, 
overlooked the sea, and it was encircled by old-time 
gardens. The veiled nuns walking down the marble 
steps seemed beautified. The little girls in their ugly 
uniforms, playing under the orange trees, in the mellow 
light became a part of the harmony which surrounded 
them. 


THE QUESTION 


It is evening, and I am sitting alone in the loggia 
watching the stars. The air is warm and fragrant with 
flowers A tall gracious Sister comes and sits by my 
side. Taking my hand in hers she leans over me and 
says : 

“You did not want to become a Catholic ? E perche 2” 

Looking up at her I smile but do not answer... .1 
am asking myself the same question. 


A LITERARY MOUSETRAP 
By EIRION OWEN 


EpwarD HoLpsworTH (1684-1746), a native of 
Hampshire, was educated at Winchester and Magdalen. 
He remained at college as a demy till 1715, when he 
refused a fellowship, and because, apparently, of his 
Jacobite views left Oxford to spend the remainder of 
his life as a private tutor. He travelled extensively on 
the Continent with his pupils and came to be considered 
an authority on Classical archeology and on Virgilian 
criticism. His life was rather more eventful than the 
professional scholar’s often is, but the achievement for 
which he is remembered was the composition at the 
suggestion, it is said, of his friend, Dr. Sacheverell, 
of the mock-heroic Latin poem “ Muscipula” (The 
Mousetrap), which he gave to the world at the age 
of twenty-five. Three editions of this work came out in 
1709, the year of its first appearance, as well as an 
English translation by a certain Cobb, which was 
followed by several others, the work of various hands, 
at intervals during the course of the century. Few Latin 
compositions by Englishmen have enjoyed a more 
remarkable vogue. 

The ‘ Muscipula” is a worthy production of the 
age of Pope and Addison, and there is no mistaking its 
authentic Augustan flavour. It achieves in Latin what 
the “‘ Rape of the Lock” does in English and is marked 
by a vigorous and confident fluency combined with a 
high technical perfection, which is sustained throughout 
a succession of ludicrous situations. The poem 
consists of about three hundred Latin hexameters 
and its subtitle Cambromyomachia—The Battle of 
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the Cambrians and the Mice—is reminiscent of the 
Homeric Batrachomyomachia, The Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice, the earliest specimen of burlesque poetry in 
European literature. The plot of the poem is simple. 
The mouse in ancient times afflicted the whole world 
but, most of all, Cambria, whose inhabitants it despoiled 
of their cheese and aroused to great indignation. The 
Cambrians accordingly take counsel in a general assembly 
and, after a fiery speech by Merlin, a certain Taffy, 
cui Wallia numgquam aequalem peperit, indicates a plan 
of action: he is himself a smith and will use his wits 
to construct a mechanical device for destroying the 
enemy. The proposal is received with applause, and 
Taffy with the divine aid of Minerva proceeds to build 
a trap for the Mouse. The trap is constructed, it is 
baited with toasted cheese, and the unsuspecting Mouse 
is lured to its doom. It is caught in the trap, and there 
is no means of escape. The cat is summoned, the door 
of the trap is opened, and the captive comes to a most 
disagreeable end. The hills re-echo to the joyful shouts 
of the triumphant Cambrians, and Taffy is assured of 
immortal glory. 

The merit of the poem lies primarily in the excellence 
of the versification, but the humour, though it tends to 
evaporate in translation, is often irresistible. Every 
reader’s mirth will be provoked by the insertion of 
magniloquent Vergilian tags in the most unexpected 
contexts and by the uniform stateliness of the narrative 
regardless of the absurdity of the subject-matter. There 
is no real satirical element in the fun though in the year 
of its publication ‘‘ Muscipula”’ called forth a counter- 
blast by, it is supposed, one Richards of Jesus, entitled 
“ Choirochorographia sive Hoglandiae Descriptio”, a 
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satire on Holdsworth’s native Hampshire. Holdsworth, 
as his dedication to Robert Lloyd, a fellow-commoner 
of Magdalen, suggests, had meant no malice, but certain 
real or fictitious national idiosyncrasies are not 
unnaturally alluded to. The irascibility of the Cambrians 
is glanced at and the sudden vent their bile is wont to 
find. Weare informed too that the Welsh love to recount 
their long pedigrees and to make a loud noise about their 
unconquered land and the antiquity of their language. 
When Taffy, deep in thought, scratches his head, we 
are told parenthetically that head-scratching is a popular 
Cambrian pastime, which it may have been in 1709 for 
all the evidence we have to the contrary. And, of course, 
as they march off triumphant at the end, the Cambri’s 
brows are garlanded with the festive and fragrant leek. 
The geographical details are sometimes slightly confusing 
owing to the Latinization of place-names. Maridunum 
and Menevia one has heard of, and there can be no doubt 
about Offae Fossa or Penbrochia or Mons Gomericus ; 
but Meirionydd is rather successfully disguised as 
Mervinia, and the Wye as Vaga, and it turns out that 
Bonium is Bangor-is-Coed. Snowdon and Glamorgan 
are allowed to remain just as they are, the latter being 
obviously just what you need for rounding off a really 
sonorous hexameter. 

Though this tour de force of Holdsworth’s is in itself 
so well worth saving from oblivion, it is owing to an 
adventitious circumstance that it is assured of 
immortality. In 1728 there appeared a verse translation 
of the “ Muscipula”’ with the Latin text on the left- 
hand pages, the work of a certain Richard Lewis, 
published at Annapolis, Maryland, and dedicated to 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, the governor of that province. 
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The translation, described in the dedication as the 
First Essay 
of Latin Poetry in English Dress, 
which MaryLanp hath publish’d from the Press 


is the earliest known translation of a Latin work, and the 
Latin text is the earliest composition in that language 
(except for one or two school books) to be printed in 
any of the American Colonies. There are only three 
copies of the original edition known to be in existence, 
and the book has naturally a very high interest for 
American antiquarians. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that Lewis was himself Welsh, but all that is definitely 
known of him is that when he published his book he 
was teaching somewhere in Maryland, perhaps acting 
as private tutor in the family of a well-to-do planter. 
On the whole he has made a pretty good job of his version 
and succeeded, as he himself deliciously puts it, in 
avoiding “the Libertinism of a Paraphrast on the one 
hand and the Idolatry of a mere literal Translator on the 
other’. The description of Taffy’s contribution to the 
debate on how to deal with the marauder is a fair 
specimen of the general level : 


But one whose Cunning was diffus’d by Fame, 
Beyond the rest, and Taffy was his name, 
(Black-smith and Senator, sublime he shone 
In each Capacity :—his equal none 

Was ever born in Wales) to speak begun : 
Great are the fears which my poor breast assail, 
Lest Cheese, the glory of our Nation fail ; 
Then shall the Plowman his whole supper lose, 
Nor can the Rich their Second Course produce ; 
Since Cambrian valour yields us no relief, 

Nor can our Cats o’ercome the monster thief, 
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I'll try what this mechanic hand can do, 

If guileful traps will these our Foes subdue ; 
“And when Success an Enemy attends, 

“Who asks if Fraud or Force obtain’d his Ends ? ” 


The last couplet is a dilute enough rendering of “ Dolus 
an virtus quis in hoste requirit?’’ but the total effect is 
not lacking in rapidity and incisiveness. 

At the end of the book are to be found several pages 
of explanatory notes. These are lifted from Heylin, 
Camden, Milton’s “ History of England”’, and a few 
other sources and betray no first-hand knowledge of 
Welsh topography or antiquities. It is, however, 
interesting to come across Giraldus’ statement about the 
hills of Meirionydd, so high and narrow and close 
together that the shepherds converse with one another 
from their tops, and to learn that Milford Haven contains 
sixteen creeks, five bays, thirteen roads, and is the most 
spacious and secure Harbour in Europe, and again to be 
confidently informed that Cadwallader was baptized by 
Pope Sergius, put on a religious Habit, died five weeks 
after his Baptism in the Thirtieth Year of his Age, and 
enjoyed the culminating distinction of being buried at 
St. Peter’s. And there is much besides that is no less 
edifying. 

A reader of to-day may find it hard to believe that 
the appearance of Lewis’s translation of the “ Muscipula” 
was an event of first-rate literary importance. Yet it 
does mark a new epoch in the making of books in 
America. Printing had been introduced into the colonies 
in 1639 but had been widely used only in New England, 
where the Puritan mind found life too short to read much 
that was not definitely theological. Accordingly we 
find the printing presses issuing an endless succession of 
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screeds with such titles as ‘‘ Hoop petticoats arraigned 
and condemned by the light of nature and the law of 
God”. The first Welsh book to be published in 
America, Ellis Pugh’s “ Annerch ir Cymru”, which 
appeared at Philadelphia in 1721, was no exception to 
the rule. Recent historians are disinclined to take 
seriously the traditional belief that the Chesapeake 
region was peopled during the seventeenth century by a 
race of courtly and cultivated cavaliers. Yet we may 
fairly contrast the comparatively gay society of Maryland 
with the Calvinism of Boston and even with the plodding 
respectability of Pennsylvania. And so it is not surprising 
to find that it was at Annapolis of all colonial towns that 
the interest of the local community in the attempt to 
cultivate polite literature first became lively enough to 
warrant the publication on the spot of such a thing as 
Lewis’s translation. In 1762, if we may believe Jonathan 
Boucher, Annapolis was the genteelest town in America, 
and already in 1696 the act was passed providing for 
the foundation there of King William’s College, an 
institution which under another name still survives. 
For the first two generations and more the culture of the 
colonies was an imported article: the wealthier planters 
of the south sent their sons to England to be educated, 
and it was from England that they obtained whatever 
literary works they might feel disposed to read. By 
the third decade of the eighteenth century an indigenous 
culture was unmistakably beginning to appear, and the 
publication in America of the translation of the 
‘““Muscipula” is in a way the first tangible expression of 
this new development. It would be very satisfying to 
find documentary evidence that Mr. Richard Lewis was 
beyond doubt a Welshman and that he chose deliberately 
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for reasons of piety to exercise his talents on a Cambrian 
theme in this pioneer essay. At any rate it seems as 
likely as not that this was so, and, even if it was not, it 
is pleasant to think that the most elegant inhabitants of 
the tidewater region had an opportunity of glancing 
through this amusing production and _ obtaining 
information about Wales, not all of which was 
apocryphal, as they lingered over their lime punch and 
old madeira in those early Georgian days, or listened 
to their up-to-date daughter playing a sonata on the 
harpsichord. 

Investigation may yet bring to light definite evidence 
with regard to the precise reaction provoked by 
Mr. Lewis’s effort on the minds of such readers in the 
colonies as happened to come across it. It seems at 
least a fairly safe bet that the famous satirist of the 
Revolution, Philip Freneau, had the ‘ Muscipula’”’ 
in mind when he wrote his mock-classic narrative 
poem “ The Political Balance, or Fates of Britain and 
America Compared ”’. In this merry tale Jupiter is made 
to order Vulcan to make a Globe with the parts of the 
earth so fitted together than they can be taken out and 
put into the balance to be weighed. The purpose is to 
demonstrate what a microscopic fragment Great Britain 
is when contrasted with the enormous mass of Columbia. 
When the globe is constructed the monarch of 
Olympus proceeds to examine it. After much blun- 
dering he at last locates the British Isles and delightedly 


exclaims : 


“ The white cliffs of Albion are full in my view— 
And the hills of Plinlimon I think I could shew ; 
But, Vulcan, inform me what creatures are these, 
That smell so of onions and garlick and cheese?” 
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Old Vulcan, replied—“ Odds splutter a nails ! 
Why these are the Welsh, and the country is Wales ! 
When Taffy is vexed, no devil is ruder— 

Take care how you handle the offspring of Tudor ! 


“On the crags of the mountains hur living hur seeks, 
Hur country is planted with garlick and leeks ; 
So great is hur choler, beware how you tease hur, 
For these are the Britons—unconquered—by Cesar 
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Jove peeped through his moons and examined their features, 
And said, “‘ By my troth, they are wonderful creatures !— 
The beards are so long they encircle their throats, 
That—unless they are Welshmen—I swear they are goats.” 


Being himself French and having probably heard 
endless subtle references to the dietetic qualities of 
frogs and snails, Freneau must have known just exactly 
how to appreciate the inevitable effectiveness of this 
time-honoured species of raillery. It may be that these 
libellous stanzas were directed against such Welsh 
loyalists as the famous historian of the American Baptists, 
Morgan Edwards, whose Tory principles brought to an 
abrupt end his career at Philadelphia, or against such 
questionable supporters of the Revolution as Jefferson’s 
antagonist, the peppery Gabriel Jones, eminent for his 
Federalist views and for the devastating efficacy of his 
profanity. It is even conceivable that the atrocious 
habits of the great Goronwy, who had recently drunk 
himself to death in Virginia, were shared by a 
considerable proportion of the Welsh emigrants of that 
somewhat crapulous generation. Undoubtedly, however, 
there was an element of tactlessness in publishing lines 
that held up to ridicule the racial antecedents of such 
unquestionable patriots as Capt. Thomas Jones of the 
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American Marines, afterwards Governor of Rhode 
Island, or Rev. David Jones, chaplain of Anthony 
Waine, or John Jenkins, commander of the Forty 
Fort, or Col. Caleb Parry, killed at the battle of Long 
Island, or Lambert Cadwalader, the Colonel of the 
Philadelphia Greens, or his brother John who led the 
Silk Stocking Company, or Daniel Morgan to whom 
Burgoyne after the surrender at Saratoga exclaimed, 
seizing him by the hand, “ My dear Sir, you command the 
finest regiment in the world.’ Nor should one omit to 
mention John Harris, the founder of Harrisburg, or 
Richard Howell of Delaware who won immortal glory 
in Maxwell’s brigade at Brandywine and Monmouth, 
or Dr. John Jones, a leading organizer of the medical 
department of the Continental Army, or Joseph Jones 
of Virginia, eminent jurist and uncle of President Monroe, 
or Willie Jones of North Carolina, the most powerful 
figure in the political life of his State, or even Thomas 
Jefferson himself, for has he not put it on record that his 
family came from the neighbourhood of Snowdon, the 
highest mountain, as he informs us like the good 
American he was, in the whole of Great Britain? But 
all this, alas, is taking us far, far away from the original 
theme of this modest essay and even if at this point we 
summarily bring our maunderings to a close it will 
perhaps look very much as though an attempt had been 
made to invert the proverbial procedure and, so to 
speak, rewrite the Horatian line—Parturit ridiculus mus, 
nascentur montes. 


THE WRITE OF THE ROAD 
By JIM PHELAN 


“THEN THE YOUNG-MUGS wander on the highroad 
gay and they travel like a racing team with a big swag 
swinging and the hobnails ringing as they hammer out 
the miles like steam, but the old grey tramp takes the 
small byway where charity is still going strong down the 
pike he’ll mozy in a slungcoat cosy, padn it padn it 
along.” 

Ignored, misrepresented, persecuted and despised, a 
large—and growing—part of England’s population 
lives on the roads. Out-of-works, street-singers, beggars, 
tramps, petty thieves, unemployables, weak-wits—all 
the riff-raff and scrap of the industrial machine is thrown 
on the traffic-ways. But unlike other refuse, the human 
scrap-heap moves. It moves along the trunk roads and 
the byways, and the heap is growing in size. 

Many superficial observers have written romantically 
about the tramps. Others, equally superficial, dismiss 
them with some such epithet as “ lumpen proletariat ”’. 
Sweeping generalizations concerning isolated phenomena 
are seldom justified. There is no reason why the tramp 
problem should be an exception. 

Various attempts to classify the vagrants of England 
have failed, because as a rule the classifications are 
imposed from outside, generally by people lacking in 
sympathy and experience. Probably safest is to let the 
tramps classify themselves. This they will do, swiftly 
and efficiently, for anyone who lives amongst them. 

Thus, one comes to recognize four stages in the 
making—and breaking—of a tramp. After that it is 
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easy to dispense with romantic rubbish about wander- 
lust or pseudo-scientific comment on unemployability. 

Young-mugs, regulars, deadbeats and loonies are the 
four chief terms used by an experienced tramp in his 
technical descriptions. Let no one mistake—technical 
discussions there are. 

Tramping is a trade, a trade with a high death-rate 
and a rigorous elimination. He who would survive, 
must know the craft thoroughly. Partly by bitter 
experience, partly by instruction from others, the 
survival-tramp comes to know the little cracks in the 
capitalist fabric through which he may extract a living, 
ofakind. The technical discussions, that is, the serious 
talks on the roadside, help him to attain that know- 
ledge. 

A young-mug (he may be any age) never participates 
in these talks. His concern is to find work. He strides, 
painfully hurrying, from city to city in search of a job. 
(The tragedy is that the young-mug is usually thrown 
on the road in slump-time, when there are no jobs.) 

He is ashamed because he is unemployed, frightened 
of the road and the dark and the police. Above all, he is 
furtive and awkward and repellent when sheer starvation 
compels him to beg. He wants work, not food. 

He is too respectable to talk with the ragged men he 
meets on the highways. Bearded and dirty, with slung- 
coats tied bandolier fashion, with tiny bundles and thin 
sticks, they are obviously of no use to him in his quest 
for work. 

They are tramps, beggars, possibly thieves. He is 
a seeker for honest employment. If he talks to them at 
all, it is to ask how far it is to So-and-so or whether there 
are any jobs at such-a-place. Generally they pass him 
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off—or on—with a few vague evasions. He hurries to 
the next town, to pursue his hopeless quest, not knowing 
that the “ regular’ he has just passed in contempt can 
live where he starves. 

After “a year or more”’, according to an old tramp 
song, the young-mug accepts defeat. There is no work. 
He regards himself as finished, broken, desperate, near to 
death. No longer he seeks work—only food and shelter. 
The first lesson is learned, the first stage is passed, and 
the young-mug has become a regular. 

By that time he is usually in a deplorable condition. 
As compared with the ragged, bearded regulars he 
despised a year or so before, be it understood. He is 
filthy, verminous, emaciated, nearly insane, a horrifying 
spectacle to housewife or pedestrian. But he is no 
longer searching for a job. 

That factor, once recognized, makes life immediately 
easier. As against his previous twenty or thirty miles 
(even fifty on occasion, poor devil) he now covers a 
diurnal six miles or seven. But his chief asset is a little 
painfully-acquired sociology. All unwittingly and 
unwillingly, he has learnt a trade. He has learnt to sell 
romance, more or less scientifically. 

Hardly anyone can walk into a wealthy person’s 
house and say, “I ama tramp. Give me food, drink and 
coins.” (It can be done. The present writer has done it, 
hundreds of times. But it calls for a high-grade 
technique.) Hence it is necessary to lie, about homes and 
jobs and journeys. Because we live in capitalism, where 
such things are regarded as important. 

In his new trade of romancing, the late young-mug 
learns to tell plausible untruths concerning these subjects. 
Since a convincing liar eats well and a bad liar eats 
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badly, manifestly it is a good thing to learn what story 
to tell and how to tell it. Also to know something about 
the various kinds of people and their reactions to a 
story. Above all, to know with certainty the funda- 
mental appeals to human nature. 

In other words, the new-fledged regular has the same 
problems as the copy writer or the publicity man. 
Except that copy writers do not help one another and 
regular tramps do. 

On every road in Europe, outside Russia, the regular 
tramps meet and talk. They tell what “ yarns they are 
picking ’’, enumerate the responses and results, tell of 
the difficulties and contradictions. Technical discussion, 

es. 

One of the first things the translated young-mug does 
is to get cleaned. The rags and dirt he despised a couple 
of years before are positive luxury compared with his 
condition after a year-long battering from capitalism. 
Gradually he realizes that he has a part to play—and must 
dress the part if he would live. No one will give charity 
to a tolerably well-dressed man. But there is no need to 
be lousy or filthy, as he was in his respectable, work- 
seeking days. 

Soon, too, he learns to talk about work—much more 
than he did when he pursued that will-o’-wisp. It is 
always necessary to know of a job, thirty or forty miles 
away, for which he “is making ’’. For the rest, he learns 
to sling his coat comfortably, to carry a small swag 
instead of the huge bundle with which he started, also 
to carry a small, thin stick as a badge of office and defence 
against dogs. 

His hair and beard grow—longer but not so wild as 
they were when he was respectable. He learns to do 
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without a shirt (a) because it might get lousy; 
(6) because people will give him shirts, which sell for 
sixpence or more. Sometimes unconsciously, but more 
often deliberately, he makes his appearance fit in with 
that of the other tramps. 

Half a day’s observation on any English road might 
almost convince a foreigner that the tramps are drilled, 
disciplined, uniformed even, by some Government 
department. After seeing fifty men pass, all displaying 
the same rags and beard, the same slungcoat and swag, 
the same broken boots and thin stick, one might well 
ask whence the orders emanated. 

Naturally, most of the habits of dress and so on are 
* vocational”’. Just as a navvy wears leather straps on 
his knees (does everyone know why? one wonders) 
or a butcher-boy wears a blue apron, so does the tramp 
adapt his dress. 

A coat slung bandolier-wise weighs perhaps half a 
ton less—on a long walk—than one carried loosely. 
A thick stick is heavier than a thin one, besides giving an 
appearance of menace and thus antagonizing prospects. 
Toe-rags are better than dirty socks for people who walk 
much. Long beards look better than a three-day bristle, 
besides enabling one to cash in on the prevalent sympathy 
for a poor old man. 

There are two other, and more amusing, reasons for 
the general resemblance among tramps. Imagine a 
village police officer, asked to find a man who has, 
perhaps, stolen a chicken. ‘‘ Height five feet eight, eyes 
grey, hair and beard long, clothes ragged, overcoat rolled 
and slung, small bundle on back, broken boots, thin 
stick |!” What is a rustic constable to do with a descrip- 
tion like that? (Generally he grabs the first tramp that 
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passes, but “lets him down light” because he’s not too 
sure.) 

The other reason is directly economic. If you live 
in the country, and find some such inscription as 
“ Dubble deena” or “ Croker dubl” scrawled at your 
gate, do not dismiss it as children’s play-writing. Some 
regular has called on you twice in the same day, and is 
telling the others that you don’t know one tramp from 
another. Most people don’t. 

“Deena”’ and “ croker” are slang for shilling and 
fourpence respectively. The other words are just 
“double ”’, generally mis-spelled so that children will 
be blamed. 

It will have taken the new ‘ regular’ something like 
three years to get a working knowledge of these few 
rules. Then, a journeyman (literally) in the trade to 
which he served an apprenticeship without knowing it, 
he starts for everywhere. 

He pities the young-mugs, as they stride along, 
starving and filthy, looking for work. But it is hopeless 
to explain, as he very well knows. They are learning his 
trade—but they do not know. 

Launched, then, as an accomplished vendor of 
romance, a perpetual weaver of lies about jobs far away 
and ‘ better days’, the tramp has a relatively easy time 
for many years. Unless he falls ill, of course. Any illness 
means death. But there has already been a kind of 
unnatural selection—tramps do not fall ill easily. With 
fair luck, a regular tramp lasts thirty years or more. 

Consider Joe Ockley. Two years as a young-mug, 
thirty-nine years as a regular, Ockley started on the 
road back in 1897. He is still healthy and strong, still 
intelligent. He looks exactly like a thousand other 
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tramps.! Joe looks good for another twenty years, 
but— 

Now, a miner or factory hand, during thirty-odd years 
of work, gives up an appreciable amount of his health 
and strength, of his mental powers—of his life in short— 
in exchange for the use of a home, food, a wife and 
friends, a wireless, an occasional visit to the pub or the 
pictures. The tramp gives up nothing. 

At sixty-five, say, the miner or factory-man bears the 
marks of his lifetime of labour, carved deep. He is 
broken, crippled perhaps, exhausted, diseased. ‘That is, 
if he is alive at all. The insurance companies’ figures 
show that, generally speaking, he is not alive. 

At sixty-five the regular tramp is much as he was 
at thirty. Alert, springy, fit—till it hurts—he has lived 
as a parasite, has paid nothing for the thirty or forty 
years’ food, apparently. 

As surely as if he were a landowner, a mine-proprietor, 
a dividend spender, he has lived on society at no cost to 
his mind or body. The factory hand who has never been 
a young-mug is dead. Thousands of tramps who never 
pass out of the young-mug stage are dead. The regular 
with thirty odd years of tramping behind him is alive and 
well. He is apparently good for another decade at least. 

Apparently. There is, in fact, one terrible difference 
between the lot of the little parasite and the big. No 
regular lasts much more than thirty years. Man is a 
social animal, and tramps in the nature of things are not 
social. There is a wear and tear, imperceptible but 
inexorably cumulative, which transforms the regular. 


* In fact, I believe Ockley to be identical with Tommy Cos- 


grove, ; pre-War tramp of my acquaintance, but cannot be 
sure.—-]. Pz 
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Swiftly, horrifyingly, in the space of a few weeks 
the old tramp turns into the thing he has been pretending 
to be for half a lifetime. Swiftly he becomes a crawling, 
whining, dirty beggar—looking for work, of all things. 
Seeking, desperately and foolishly, for security, the 
broken tramp whines and begs and implores a job. 
He is, in the tramps’ own curt phrase, a deadbeat. 

It finishes, if he is lucky—and not too strong—in a 
pauper’s grave somewhere. Rough hands tend him for a 
few days, someone writes a certificate, a hole is dug. 

If he be powerful of frame, it is not so easy. He 
prowls the roads—and the field paths—a few years 
longer, accosting passers-by in a gabbling chant, talking 
hurriedly to children, conversing with cattle or dogs. 
They stone him in the villages. Children jeer. He eats 
raw turnips or berries. Filthy, verminous as any young- 
mug, muttering crazily as he staggers along, he 
wanders—a loony. 

Sometimes, at the end, he screams a few days in a 
pad-cell. More often his corpse is picked up under a 
hedgerow some frosty morning. 

Such is the making and breaking of the average tramp 
in England. Thousands die in the young-mug stage, 
while seeking non-existent jobs. Those who survive 
live to laugh at the work-seeker for a generation or more, 
until ineluctably they conform to the law that there is 
no such thing as a man, but only men. Ceasing to be 
men, they are swept swiftly onward, to be deadbeats, 
loonies, and corpses. 

There is no wanderlust, no romance, no vaunted 
freedom. Only a working at a trade, not so hard as 
mining, but with a similar reward at the end. 


POETRY 
THE GLASS CASE OF THE RIVER 


Down THE FAR reaches of the three preoccupied 
dimensions 

Deep on the river, a boat like a gesture of silence moves ; 

The shoreline nerve of my unhappiness is honed thin, 
O thin, 

On the quicksilver water’s perilous pounding of space. 

With the multitudes heavy on my back, I front this 
hour, 

Heartbreak storming back and forth through my senses. 

The mammoth air booms by, important with the 
century, 

While the sky slaps the river a million invisible times : 

And I think of my years that fell down the stairs one 
day 

How the grinding stairs became locked in space, how 
I rose 

With a crippled past, leaning a crazy pattern on the 
wind, 

Like a brain alone, in a turret of bone, in the wind. ... 


Down the stone walk, through the wet marble of my 
reverie, comes 

The ice-cream man with his grocery face and shuffle 
of fate, 

With his palatial perambulator, cracker jack, celluloid 
colours ; 

He agate no biographer and very little of the 
earth, 

But he is six miles tall down the angel’s land of the 


children 
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Who, before your very eyes, behold ! are deep in their 


past. 

The park inhales mothers, servants, children, 
unemployed, 

Exhales a household hour of near-by fashionable apart- 
ments : 

The little boy at the fountain shadowed by a cliff of 
nurse, 

Like a dew drop of flesh on the whitened brow of the 
afternoon 

Yells as he falls through the moment craggy with eye- 
brow : 

Alongside the glass case of the river, the park life moves 
on 

Revealing again the silver heartbreak, leaving me 
stranded, 


Crying for a chance in the world and a place, 
A chance that is given with grace, 
And a niche in the music of the race. 


The competent sea-gulls jockey for position in 
immensity, 

They spin and toil in the air for little wet fish of the sea ; 

Now farewell wings wave from the clothes-line of 
contemplation, 

Now they are inkspots on cloth clouds, now holes in 
snow fields, 

Now they battle with a vision propounding out of the 
waters, 

And now are utterly undisturbed by the rumbling out of 
nowhere. 

An airplane rolls the glint of the future from its wings, 


falls 
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Without acceleration across the sky, and buries itself 

In a cloud of buildings that immediately compose the 
scene : 

You will find my body, glazed with thought, on the 
stone bench, 

With the falling moments scrambling through the five 
open senses : 

I am alone, I am alone, I am alone, 

A foghorn is whistling in my bone, 

I float on a nightmare undertone. 


Ah, me, some day that undertone will invade the 
rarefied air 

Of the skull, and make a job of it, and break the glass 
case 


Of en ESD and all these bridges painted in rich moth 
Phe zit clay hills on the barges, the story book light- 


house, 

These golden eagles on the black boats, these modern 
myths, 

This enormous dentist apparatus of the navigation 
companies 

For mysterious feats of daring down ravines of daily 
bread, 

These tow boats, motor boats, all the harbour life shall 
spill 

Out among these towers with the sound of exploding 
eardrums : 

PSAs housetops of foreign travel shall clatter in my 

rain— 

The niche of music shall leap from the church of sorrow 

in vain 
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Like a finger of anger pursuing the godhead in flight 


Where sings time, down instantaneous chutes of light. 


OSCAR WILLIAMS 


SUSSEX IN WINTER 


THIs 1s My weakness and my pain alone ; 

To long still for the whole scene again 

For the cold hills and the moveless deer, 

The intimate isolation, easy and secure, 

The slow looks across the room and the music flowing, 
Signal of an understanding which was not really there. 


This longing for perfection is the snare, 
Which locks out everything but its own desire 
And makes a life of a single mood, forgetting 
Even that love requires no permanent setting. 
Death is the sole perfection, and even then 
Only for the individual that’s gone. 


** Never ”’ reverberates in the idle brain 

For something gone which will not come again, 
A fiction of the mind which never grew 

And needed isolation to seem true. 

That was not life, but dangerous and the last 
Recrudescence of the seductive past. 


Now that which grows wrestles with that which stays 
Untouched by change, the hidden wall 

Hovering about me, always ready to close 

When I retreat defeated by history’s ways. 

For lapsing, our lives into early chaos fall 

And the coffin is the last inhibition of all. 
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I write this in the station waiting-room. 

Slack eyes and bodies in the transitional gloom 
Remind me of the agony of change 

How man draws close, always aware of danger, 
Pinned by his own ideas, and makes 

A revolution with every step he takes. 


RANDALL SWINGLER 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Go anv spy on the sheep 
My father would say 


Before I went to school every morning 


To-day snow covers the ground 
On field the sun shone 
And the fat sheep cut the trodden patches 


I counted them 
I looked at their tails ! 
I found one new lamb and put him to suck 


In the zig-zag shelter 

Of the hedge by the crooked cart-road. 

I smoked a cigarette 

That the hired man gave me 

There was a lovely slide across the river 


I scared the sheep 
I bulged after 
Through the gap to Old David’s cow pasture 
Teacher said I never polish my shoes. 
(Translated from the author's Welsh.) 
KETIDRYCH RHYS 
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SLEEPING STANDING UP 


AS WE LIE down to sleep the world turns half away 
Through ninety dark degrees ; 
The bureau lies on the wall 
And thoughts that were recumbent in the day 
Rise as the others fall, 
Stand up and make a forest of thick-set trees. 


The armoured cars of dreams, contrived to let us do 
So many a dangerous thing, 
Are chugging at its edge 
All camouflaged, and ready to go through 
The swiftest streams, or up a ledge 
Of crumbling shale, while plates and trappings ring. 


—Through turret-slits we saw the crumbs or pebbles 
that lay 
Below the riveted flanks 
On a green forest floor, 
Like those the clever children placed by day 
And followed to their door 
One night, at least; and in the ugly tanks 


We tracked them all the night. Sometimes they 
disappeared, 
Dissolving in the moss, 
Sometimes we went too fast 
And ground them underneath. How stupidly we steered 
Until the night was past 
And never found out where the cottage was. 


ELIZABETH BISHOP 


“HENRI OF FRANCE” 


(From the book shortly to be published by 
Secker and Warburg) 


By HEINRICH MANN 
MouURNING 


WHEN HER Mayesty, the Queen of England, closed her 
eyes in April, 1603, how great a figure of the last century 
passed away ! The long standing ally of the King of 
France against the Spanish empire, she had helped him 
to gain his throne and to maintain it. His friendship 
secured her island from Spanish landings. The two 
kingdoms existed only by their mutual relations; the 
two sovereigns had not forgotten one another for one 
single day during the last twenty years. But when 
Elizabeth died, Henry did not go into mourning, nor 
did he order his court to do so, for such an order would 
perhaps not have been obeyed without certain embarras- 
sing incidents. Without being told, the court did the 
obvious thing and avoided, as though by some agreement, 
any mention of the dead Queen’s name. 

The King and Queen of France lived in their palace, 
the Louvre, an opulent mansion, scarcely recognizable 
since it had been newly and magnificently redecorated. 
One must bear in mind that a special jeweller, Nicholas 
Roger, kept a strict watch over the precious gems of 
their Majesties. The Queen used a golden wash-stand set. 
Her household consisted of four hundred and sixty-five 
persons, one hundred and seventy-five of whom had to 
be provided for, or, as they said, ‘‘ were court mouths ”’. 
Nearly one thousand five hundred court officials of the 
King received salaries although small ones, and each of 
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them had a title to his name. There was no space 
to accommodate them in the palace, since seven hundred 
soldiers occupied the interior and the entrances during 
the night. 

Ever since Elizabeth’s death, Henry finds it difficult to 
get to sleep. His study is also his bedroom—a carved 
and gilded alcove has been recently installed there in the 
background. On the left hand side of the bed a door 
leads from the study into the Queen’s bedroom. Henry 
locks this door several times since Elizabeth’s death. 
Here he lies on one of the first nights since she lies in 
her vault, and thinks of her, for in the day-time the crowds 
of the living press around him, and it is forbidden to 
mention her name. For she was a heretic, she enforced 
the new religion throughout the world with an un- 
paralleled success, if we leave out of the question the King 
of France, his glorious battles and his Edict. Meanwhile 
he carried out his death blow and foreswore his faith, at 
first in appearance only, which was fully recognized by 
Elizabeth, in spite of her early disapproval. She even let 
it pass, when, later on, he pretended that he had really 
been convinced in favour of his newly adopted beliefs 
by a dispute of the Cardinal du Perron with Milord de 
Mornay. The two of them alike upheld, as their funda- 
mental faith, Humanism, which is a belief in the temporal 
destination of mankind to be judicious and courageous, 
free, prosperous and happy. 

She put many people to death, although she did not 
want to shed blood. Nor did I—yet I had Biron executed. 
Humanists are supposed to be valiant and to strike when- 
ever hostile powers want to stand in the way of the 
destination of man. My militant Huguenots defended 
justice and conscience, I did the same every time, as true 

E 
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as Biron was a traitor. Elizabeth and myself, we must 
needs be strong to raise to the utmost height the office 
of the King. We meant no disparagement of men, but 
would make them see and recognize in the sovereign 
their own earthly greatness. 

The night will be gone before I have finished consider- 
ing everything. Is this the dawn already, lighting up the 
sky, its reflection thrown back into my window by the 
river ? The clocks are going to strike five, our court will 
presently assemble. They will strike six, myself and the 
Queen shall hold our levee. Nobody may enter the room 
next door with his head covered. Everybody will make 
his obeisance in front of my bed of state, although I 
scarcely ever lie in it. It is compulsory to keep aloof, the 
mere touching of the bed would mean an insult to the 
Holy Personage. A chamberlain is keeping watch at my 
bed, even to talk aloud would be taken for a conspiracy. 
I know of other conspiracies—shall know more in my 
time. 

In all these years, they have not learnt to respect them- 
selves, hence their contempt of human life. The price 
of murder in my capital is four thalers. What will be the 
price of mine ? And will people go into mourning for my 
sake? I am getting sleepy—my thoughts go astray. 
After all, let them worship my bed as a symbol and by 
virtue of the meaning which they will not comprehend. 
The human mind, at present, turns to outer forms—this 
was not what I wished for—it grows more variegated 
instead of simpler. How is it that I still live among them 
—why must I tarry? The whole of me is not here any 
more—the dead Elizabeth took part of me with her to 
the tomb. 

I must not wake up ! I might decide, after all, that the 
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Jesuits are right, since they have proved right already in 
this century. I could call them back and get reconciled 
with my contemporaries—Elizabeth in Eternity will 
never know it. Bless her soul ! Part of me has gone with 
her. Shall we know each other over there ? We never saw 
one another on earth. 

I never saw her except in her portrait. When I was a 
boy, the little Navarre was to be married to her. It was 
just a cunning proposal: my party was to lose its chief 
and this country to bleed to death in civil wars. Later on, 
I kissed her portrait publicly, I wanted her to know it and 
to come to my assistance. Concerning the Dutch affair, 
I made my peace afterwards, with Spain, in spite of the 
agreement I had concluded with her. Finally we missed 
Ostend and waited for each other in vain, she on the other 
shore—but it was the same ocean which beat against the 
wall on which I had climbed to look for her. The 
Opportunity was missed, we never once met—all the 
same, not many people were ever-present in my mind 
as she was—not many have manifested themselves to me 
as she did... nor Ito them. Who, besides her, was my 
equal ? 

He had never put this question to himself while 
Elizabeth was still alive and while there still seemed time 
to meet her. In the half-sleep of this morning the question 
arose unbidden and also the reply: we are to meet 
beyond the grave, we shall not die. But even in his 
slumber he collected himself. Certainly there will be an 
end, but the vestiges of our perception will be taken 
over by other brains and then by others. Centuries later, 
the way of thinking and acting which we represented will 
liveon. We do not die with our century. Myself and my 
friend from England—we shall know each other eternally. 
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He started up, the clock struck six. As the King did 
not give the signal, there appeared neither his five grooms 
of the Chamber nor the selected courtiers who might 
claim to assist at his levee. A few minutes later the 
hidden door behind the alcove opened a little, Milord 
d’Armagnac peeped into the room. He was no longer 
actively in service, but for that reason paid even stricter 
attention to punctuality and was there on the stroke of 
the hour. He found his master ready dressed and, just as 
he kept his eyes fixed on the slit of the door, the 
King also watched the right hand door which led into 
the state room. 

The so-called state room was thirty feet long, twenty 
high ; of its three windows two looked out on the river, 
the third towards the West. The famous ceiling was 
decorated with arms of every description, ingeniously 
and beautifully arranged around the royal shields, every- 
thing carved in oak, walnut and linden wood, decked 
with deepening gold. The walls were hung with woven 
pictures of antique events—gold and silk were lavishly 
applied. The velvet that covered the furniture was the 
colour of dried roses. The bed stood on a dais. 

The state bed was placed behind its curtains on an 
elevated spot, called “ the Parquet ”’—it was surrounded 
by gilded bars. Past it filed the ladies and gentlemen, 
all on the tips of their toes, and in his walk each one made 
a half-turn to pay homage to the drawn curtains. Behind 
them was the Majesty, whether bodily present or not. 
The Princesses of Condé and de Conti came in the rear. 
When Henry had seen enough and was about to enter 
the room there appeared a last person who had waited 
until the whole court was assembled. She made her 
ceremonious way, slowly and solemnly, trying hard to 
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hide the inequality of her steps. When she passed in front 
of her brother’s bed of state, the Duchess of Bar, the 
King’s sister, courtesied deeply. You are making your 
obeisance, Catherine. 

Henry hurriedly closed the door, kept standing behind 
it and covered his eyes. But he saw much. Sister, you 
anticipated this bed of state, when we were very young 
and of no importance whatever. You have gained your 
purpose, yet you are not happy. Do you bear in mind 
that this bed of state is empty, while a vault (courtesy 
deeply !) encloses Elizabeth? Like all the others you 
never mention her name, but you know: we are alone 
and have to pass away. To meet again in the next world 
is something scarcely to be wished, after all we have done 
to each other here, especially after what I have done to 
you. Could I meet Biron again ? Or even my friend from 
England? Unless we all had become omniscient in the 
meantime, in that case there would be nothing left with 
which we could reproach one another. 

After several nights like this one, it could be clearly 
seen that he suffered. The mutual consent to avoid speak- 
ing of the dead Queen was strictly kept, the King himself 
was the first to keep absolutely silent about her. He 
performed his daily duties: the most important is ever 
to be present, never to fail. All the same, one could 
observe that his mind was sometimes absent ; he would 
suddenly stop in the middle of the most lively discourse 
and close his eyes. 

Once this occurred in the presence of two noblemen, 
Montigny and Sigongne. They guessed the cause and 
believed it might turn to their profit if they pronounced 
the prohibited name. But first they made certain that they 
would not be overheard and that they need not mistrust 
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one another. Thereupon, Montigny said with a low 
voice that he participated in the King’s grief. Sigongne, 
in an undertone protested how deeply he had venerated 
Queen Elizabeth. Henry opened his eyes, gave them an 
excessively distant look and left them without reply. 

They were struck with fear. The King who liked to 
treat everybody as his equal and had been speaking to 
them in that way suddenly grew strictly reserved. They 
now met with cold contempt and retreated in great haste. 
They had taken the aloofness of His Majesty for routine 
but not for inclination. Was he in secret communion 
with a person who had passed away and would never 
return? They remained stupefied by their discovery ; 
for the rest, they took care to mention nothing whatever 
about it. The court would certainly have made them pay 
for having happened to find a new trait in their master, 
for all of them kept him well in sight and believed that 
only that existed which they could see. 

The same two noblemen were unpleasantly startled 
when, three days later, the King ordered them to meet 
him in his garden. Each was afraid that he might have 
failed in some way in the past. Montigny had been the 
nearest witness some time ago when an attempt on the 
King’s life was made, for he had been in the act of kissing 
his knee. Sigongne, the author of allegorical plays, liked 
to render homage to the King in the high style of gods 
and heroes. His colloquial language, on the other hand, 
was by no means so solemn—he had even gone so far 
as to insult the Duchess of Beaufort. Both men were 
ordinary and regular courtiers—Henry might have 
thirteen to the dozen of their kind for the asking. For 
exactly this reason the King made them come, on this 


special day, into his leafy hall, arched by foliage—nobody 
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could spy into it from the windows of the Louvre. 
He would never have confided to his friends and old war- 
comrades what he told these two men. 

“ You are happier than I am. I wish I were dead !” 

They bent their heads and their whole bodies. The 
King walked very quickly; he went on: if he could 
follow his own inclination he would gladly change his 
rank and profession. He would live in solitude and thus 
find true peace of mind. ‘‘ The hermit does not miss 
anything. Manna falls, ravens bring him bread out of the 
skyc!si 

He made this confession with heartfelt sighs, then he 
closed his mouth tightly and did not open it again before 
he had regained his composure. Then he went on: 
“ But that sort of life is not for sovereigns, they are not 
born for their own sake but for their nations and peoples 
to whom they are appointed.” 

This speech of the King was a complete surprise to 
his listeners; in all he had gone through they had 
regarded him as one who easily forgets and had called him 
the Light-hearted. The melancholy at the bottom of his 
soul was unknown; although he had uttered his true 
thoughts several times before now, he had never done so 
before strangers. Already he felt sorry for appearing 
depressed or condescending to Montigny and Sigongne, 
he added therefore one further sentence to make his 
speech sound in tune with his position, so that they 
might report it with no disadvantage. 

“ There is no harbour for sovereigns on the ocean of 
life but the tomb. While in full activity they must pass 
away. 

eax this phrase particularly which impressed the 
two men; later on, they told of the King’s speech, for 
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they were astonished at their own initiation and could 
no longer keep silent. But the words about dying in full 
activity they will recognize one day as a prophecy— 
when things have come to such a pass. The King was 
truly magnificent. His end was as he had willed it. 

Henry mourned for Elizabeth up to this hour and then 
no more. 


THE NEw CENTURY 


The first thing he did when he heard of her decease 
was to order Rosny to get ready for the journey to 
England. He could not expect that the Queen’s successor 
would have for him the same friendly affection, still less 
the firm attitude and the constant vigilance against the 
common enemy. The King’s grief is converted into a 
mere malaise which becomes worse when the weaknesses 
of James I show themselves ever more distinctly. Six 
weeks later he was known to them, and Rosny was to start 
on his journey. On the morning when Henry waited for 
the minister, the Queen, Marie de Medici, forestalled his 
visit. She was bent on preventing ultimately Milord de 
Rosny from getting the commission. There could be no 
doubt about her intentions, she appeared before her 
husband as a creditor—she had been one from the 
beginning and remained one ever after. 

Henry would not allow her to speak. He had been 
prepared for her appearance and had been astonished 
that she had postponed it up to now. He had tried to 
arrange everything between himself and Rosny without 
fuss. All the same, the ambassador had to select his 
attendants ; there were plenty of noblemen anxious to 
make the journey who would have been glad to do so at 
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public expense. Marie had been informed all along but 
kept silent about it. She chose the last decisive day to 
assert her rights. Immediately Henry seized at random a 
paper from the table and eagerly began to explain to 
her the interior affairs of the kingdom. However, her 
features made it all too plain that all his subterfuges were 
useless. She had never consented to be instructed about the 
kingdom, perhaps her mind was not capable—probably 
that was it. But the main point was that she believed the 
King’s reign to be temporary and even shameful until he 
would finally obey the pope’s order, enter into an alliance 
with Spain and recall the Society of Jesus. 

Since she did not listen to him and was just waiting 
for an opportunity to talk about her affairs, he suddenly 
called for the dauphin. The child was brought by its 
nurse, it was an infant of eighteen months. Henry took it 
from the woman into his arms and sat with it on the floor ; 
on the same level with its little face he looked at it with 
great seriousness, neither the Queen nor the nurse could 
have told the reason. But while it lasted they kept silent. 
Henry thought: He will see the whole century. He 
thought of nothing else. 

“ Boursier,”’ he addressed the nurse, ‘‘ the dauphin 
was very delicate some time after his birth. Next to the 
Queen he owes his life to you, your lips blew wine into 
his mouth when he began to turn pale.” 

“ Sire,” replied the nurse, “ if it had been somebody 
else’s child I should have done it of my own accord. You 
ordered me to do it, and so I dared.” 

She turned to the Queen. ‘“‘ Our master,”’ she said, 
“trembled, until he was sure it was a boy. Certainly 
he would not have survived a disappointment. He was 
distracted with joy, he let two hundred people into the 
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room, I got quite cross, but he said this child belonged 
to them all, everyone had to share his joy.”’ 

“Do not talk so much nonsense, nurse,” said the 
Queen. A shadow of fear passed over her face. The child’s 
sex had certainly decided her own fate. Had it been a girl, 
then the son of the Marquise de Verneuil, born at the 
same time, would have become, doubtless, dauphin 
of France. Marie de Medici would have retired through 
the same gate by which she came. 

The remembrance of the surmounted danger was only 
transitory, yet Henry had taken her by surprise; he 
embraced and kissed his wife, she took it as a matter of 
course. She was one of those persons to whom 
superiority is not becoming. Henry made the dauphin 
dance in his arms. Marie made a wry face at the hilarity 
of the two, as if she feared the worst. Actually, it 
happened in the end that the father tossed the child too 
high, and it was the nurse, not the King, who was quick 
enough to catch it. They were all scared, but it was Marie 
who spoke first. 

“Always boyish, Sire,” she said, in a fury. ‘“‘ The 
Light-hearted was thoughtless enough to kill my 
dauphin.” And she stood there with her arms akimbo 
like a fish wife. Obviously, her attack could only be 
warded off by sending the nurse away with the 
child. 

“ At your service, Madame,” he said hereupon, since 
there was no getting away from it. 

He had her reply for the asking. She felt safe and in 
her right as the mother of the dauphin, the King was 
powerless against her. To set him on the right path she 
was never obliged to have recourse to the night or to the 
intoxication of the senses. She spoke her will in broad 
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daylight. “ You will not send Milord de Rosny to 
England !” 

“ That is already decided and cannot be altered,” 
Henry replied, “ The British flag-ship is already on the 
point of setting out to meet the French envoy.” 

But Marie soon made it clear to him that his own 
situation was difficult enough, there was no reason to 
court the friendship of someone still weaker then he. 
King James will not last long, she is sure of that. She 
repeated this assertion several times and at last succeeded 
in perplexing Henry so much that he began to listen to her. 
“If James loses his throne, do you think you are free 
to find a better king for England? No, you are not. 
But you may well be able to have a new pope elected, 
with the help of my uncle, the grand-duke, to whom 
Clement VIII gave his word that his successor was to be 
a Medici. Try at last to forget your heretical past. Think 
of your own advantage and mine. Your kingdom needs 
the protection of the church, and so does your life.” 

This was no news, least of all the uncle who was 
supposed to choose the popes. But what is a pope, 
whether he be a Medici or not ? He is the tool of Spain. 
If Henry submits, he betrays his kingdom and yet does 
not preserve his life. 

“Your advice is to call the Jesuits back in order to 
stop them from murdering me.”’ 

Marie indignantly denied it. According to her, the 
Holy Fathers were of the sweetest disposition, cheerful, 
amiable and modest, averse to all intrigues. He ought to 
get to know them better. When he had had one or two 
discussions with them, he would no longer be in doubt 
where to seek his salvation. 

Henry tried to laugh this off, and to bring matters to 
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an amiable conclusion, said: “If they are not bent on 
murdering tyrants, I have nothing to fear from them. Let 
them stay where they are.” 

All the same, Henry and the Queen both knew very 
well that he was in continual danger. They did not speak 
of it. But Marie gave stress to her point by mentioning 
Biron, his death and its consequences. It had been the 
Queen who had exacted the traitor’s death; this fact 
did not prevent her from upbraiding the King with his 
being isolated ever since that event. Most of his courtiers 
thought that he was tormented by remorse, hence his 
illness of the previous July. He lost patience, left the 
room, calling out from the door: 

“It was tainted oysters that made me sick, but never 
remorse—as sure as Biron was a traitor !”’ 

Marie de Medici was standing stolidly there, with an 
empty face and a foolish expression in her eyes ; all the 
more remarkable were her imperious attitude and her 
final words : 

“You will learn what remorse is, if you send your 
Rosny to England against my advice !” 

He hurried away from her. When he arrived in his 
garden he drew a deep breath. Here, he waited for his 
favoured groom—now was the time to listen to a reason- 
able speech. He will give the Marquis de Sully instruc- 
tions regarding his visit to the English court. He will 
leave aside his conviction that King James and his 
protestations of friendship are not to be counted upon. 
The times of Elizabeth will not return. He is expected 
to grow into this century. If he could only do so without 
being false to himself ! 

Rosny will surely urge him to strike and put down, 
after his marshal Biron, his other friend, Turenne, duke 
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of Bouillon. This protestant prince calumniates the King 
before the whole of protestant Europe. Henry is even 
supposed to be planning another massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in co-operation with the pope. Henry 
intends to impress upon the minister once again his 
worst apprehensions : that his own protestants may. seek 
an alliance with Spain. Rosny will answer that it is 
impossible. He has said so over and over again. What is 
Spain? In Brussels a woman has been interred alive in 
honour of the Infanta. Not even Bouillon enters into 
negotiations with the abomination of the whole world— 
besides, Bouillon himself deserves the doom of the other 
traitors. Henry can anticipate word by word all that he 
will presently discuss with Rosny. They know each 
other. They have to acquaint one another of very clear 
ideas although these ideas are not always correct and 
sufficient. The main point is that they stand together— 
while his protestants discuss the King, he is piling up arms 
with his “‘ Grand Master ’—what for? To save them. 
The liberty of conscience of all Europe will finally have 
to be defended with arms, otherwise there will be an 
end of the kingdom. It can only exist in spirit and in 
truth, or not at all. 

The pressing thoughts hurried his steps even more. 
Henry stopped in full speed. What did the Queen mean 
by the remorse which would certainly be his lot > How 
was it that she knew about James and about the danger 
in which he stood himself ? Marie de Medici is not in- 
genious—still less lovable, her husband added in the 
far background of his mind. However, what worries 
him is the obvious disproportion between her limited 
brains and the hints she had let drop just now. Whence 
her knowledge, or the well-studied lesson ? On whose 
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account does she warn him? She cannot see the future. 
He who means to act himself knows best what will happen 
next. 

The Queen’s letters ought to be controlled. That 
would be next to impossible as the General Postmaster is 
on her side. La Varenne is equally keen on recalling the 
Jesuits. Let us presume he did it to compensate for his 
scandalous past ; but Bassompierre, a prying hanger-on ! 
But all the others who sniff the wind and let it determine 
their path ! Henry felt them conspiring around him, 
he cannot defeat them by fire and the sword, for they 
betray him merely by their thoughts, by tacit under- 
standing. Maybe, they already bet among themselves 
regarding the death he will die? By a natural death, 
through eating, for instance, too many oysters? Or 
by divine punishment which would mean either remorse 
or the knife? 

The Queen has spoken of “her”? dauphin. She 
calculated upon her regency for a minor and a dead man. 
I do not think she really wishes me out of the way for 
ever, not to-day and not to-morrow—only she is prepar- 
ing for it. She is still warning me in good faith. Besides, 
she has neither the malicious intelligence of her ancestress 
nor the multitude of ladies in waiting with whom old 
Katherine dominated her court. All the same, the ghost 
of the Medici, whose prisoner I was, haunts the house. 
The Louvre Palace may be a brothel for all I care. I 
am less pleased to think that it is a powder barrel. But 
look ! There is my Grand Master ! 

The Marquis de Sully appeared at the top of the palace 
steps, proud and magnificent himself. He had decked 
himself out for the extraordinary embassy which his 
master intended to entrust to him. He walked with 
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uncommon dignity. He seems to walk on stilts, Henry 
thought. When I was a child, on a memorable occasion, 
I saw the duke of Alba walking in the same manner. 
The reason in both cases must have been their pride 
and their way of sitting, although Alba was a repre- 
hensible man and Rosny is one of the best. The eyes of 
the minister blinked in the pale light of the garden, they 
had grown sensitive through excess of work. His jewels 
glittered in the sun—he wore, as was the custom of the 
time, chains and bracelets with gems, in his hat the 
precious medal with the helmeted head of Minerva. 
His public appearance in this old-fashioned form of a 
past century was sometimes ridiculed, though behind his 
back ; he is very powerful. 

We begin indeed to grow old, perceives Henry—when 
did it begin? All the same, there is more than one trick 
up our sleeves. If I am to admit the Holy Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus into my kingdom, the outcome shall 
be different from what they imagine. 

(Translated by G. Abraham) 


THE DREAM HOUSE 
By K. J. RAINE 


THERE WAS A girl who fell in love. 

She saw the picture of the house first in the Under- 
ground, where she travelled every day. There, her 
states of mind and feeling were always peculiar, and 
characterized by a freedom that she found nowhere else. 

The uniform quiet light of the electric lights, the 
uniform slow descent of the escalator, the stillness of 
the travelling trains, as in darkness they move through 
distances undefined, calmed her mind. The stations, 
spotless, shadowless, far from the cold winds of the 
upper air, smiled down reassurances from their walls. 
Beautiful girls with red lips, men of calm and dignified 
appearance, laughing little boys and authoritative words, 
told her of perfect sleep, unbroken rest, unfading love- 
liness, undying youth. Here, the posters said, there 
is no pain, and worry and influenza shall be no more. 
As the train doors shut over her departure, the lively 
images, the consoling words remained clinging to her 
mind, until at the terminus the shock of upper air drags 
back the sleeper into the daylight of judging and being 
judged. 

The house on the posters of the Mansion Building 
Society, with its red roof, white window-frames, and 
green overtowering poplar trees behind, captivated the 
girl’s fancy. The glow of sunlight played on its plaster 
walls, white clouds seemed always to blow across its 
sky. “ This home can be yours,” it told her. 

She walked up the gravel path between the green 
lawns, and pushed open the front door. The hall, 
distempered in one of many lovely shades, warmed by 
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invisible means, and fragrant with flowers freshly placed 
there, welcomed her as the mistress of the house. 
There could be no doubt that all was prepared for 
welcome. Timidly she ventured in. The door of the 
lounge was open, and in the hearth, glowing coals gave 
out no smoke. Three deep chairs invited her to sit in 
them. A great fringed lamp, held by a dragon, showed 
her the way as she trod on the soft pile of the carpet 
noiselessly, from fireplace to bookcase, from door to 
door. 

Passing next into a dining-room, she found a table, 
spread with the most beautiful china and glass, and in 
the centre of the table stood a bowl of glass fruits, 
illuminated from within, that shone softly on the mirror 
of polished mahogany. Here too an electric fire silently 
warmed the air, and a wireless set in the hall now began 
to broadcast music. 

There were no servants in the beautifully appointed 
kitchen, where she had only to press a switch, and the 
work was done of its own accord. Through the 
transparent door of the oven, she could see a joint of 
meat and some tarts, ready to be served as soon as she 
should wish to go in to dinner. 

At last she reached the staircase, which she ventured 
to ascend. Many closed doors met her eyes, and one by 
one, she opened them. 

The first, she found, disclosed a bathroom, tiled with 
shining tiles, on which were depicted fishes of many 
kinds, all unknown to her. In a spotless mirror, she 
saw herself, smiling amorously. She turned the bright 
metal taps, and the hot and cold water streamed into a 
wide basin, on whose bottom played the shadows of the 


moving water. 
F 
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In a dressing-room, the silent homage of mirrors, the 
discretion of tall curtains, the obsequies of the skins of 
dead animals that strewed the floor, were all her own, 
What huntsman hunted them, in Mongolia or Africa, 
she wondered, and what must all this have cost, if it 
was bought in the shops. All this, hers. 

She dresses herself in a long, long, slender nightgown, 
and from head to foot she wraps herself in a wrap of 
deeply dyed silk, tied with a fringed girdle. She anoints 
her hands and face with rose-scented night cream, and 
she brushes her hair out, then arranges it in waves in 
an invisible net. The last rites are performed and she 
opens the door of the bedroom. 

The bed, classically simple, is smoothed for the 
photographer. Hanging from the roof in long parabolic 
curves, heavy curtains surmount the couch in the form 
of a pyramid. The sheets are the work of the silkworm, 
as are the pompous covers and draperies. Such a bed she 
had never imagined, and here she was to sleep. She lay 
down upon it, and put out the light. All this time, she 
had been alone in the house. She had seen and heard 
no one. 

As the days passed, she became lonely. Her sisters 
came to see her, and she could see that they knew that 
something was wrong, and feared that they knew what 
it was. She tried to hide from them that something was 
wrong, that there was something terrible about the 
house. 

After their departure, she went alone from room to 
room, switching on each light, examining each piece of 
furniture, each corner. She left the rooms in darkness 
behind her, for it was late, and she was going to bed. 

There fears came to her, thoughts of matrimony 
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and death kept sleep away. The darkness came down on 
her like a great black animal eating out her heart. She 
spoke aloud: “TI can’t stand it any longer, I can’t 
stand it any longer, I can’t stand it any longer,” and so 
on interminably through the long night hours. 

Then a voice beside her answered: ‘“‘ Don’t you like 
the house? Don’t you like your beautiful rooms? 
Wireless, gas, electricity and water are at your service. 
You loved the house at first sight. You declared that 
you had never seen one so lovely. Does it fall short of 
your expectations? Have you seen one that you like 
better? That cannot be, for this is the world’s latest 
house. It is an improvement on all that has gone before. 
A more modern house is unthinkable, it has not yet been 
dreamed of. Have you not the home that every girl 
dreams about ?”’ 

She told the anxiety that was obsessing her. She had 
noticed, in other houses that she had seen, that at certain 
hours, on the lawns, or creeping round the garages, or 
looking over the hedges, mild worm-like creatures, who, 
though they looked too weak to be harmful, disgusted 
and terrified her. She feared that they were parasites. 
At first she had noticed nothing of the sort in her own 
house, and the first warning had come from her sisters, 
who had talked of one. Then she had begun to notice 
a particularly terrible one, that peered into her rooms in 
the dazed way of creatures who come from darkness 
into light. Lately the appearances had been more bold, 
and she could not rid her mind of the terrifying image. 
She was afraid. Now she was more afraid. For the voice 
beside her did not reply. She was afraid, and there was 
no reply. She could do nothing. 

“ Suppose,” she thought, “‘I were to switch on the 
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light.’ Beside her lay somebody sleeping. Like a maggot 
among her silk she recognized the dreaded mask of the 
parasite that had invaded the house, and now invaded her 
bed. Better, she thought, that the mice should make their 
nests of her feather pillows and eiderdown, and her 
curtains be left to the spiders, better than go on with this 
nightmare, for this is a nightmare, this life is a nightmare. 
Fortunately, only a nightmare. 


TENANTS 
By BERNICE ELLIOTT 


A BREEZE LIKE a breath of autumn rippled across the 
field of late alfalfa that lay between the house and the 
turnpike. The leaves of the poplars along the driveway 
sighed against each other with dry brittleness. Still 
the late August sun poured down on the short, burnt 
grass and bare spots of the mangy backyard. The giant 
sunflowers that stood against the chicken house turned 
to the sun. And the dusty, white leghorn chickens 
scratching about the yard and garden waded in its heat 
unknowing. 

A thin, untidy woman with straggly hair and feet 
in a man’s shoes came out of the back door and threw a 
pan of dish water on some puny asters that drooped beside 
the uneven step. 

A white rooster advanced, dainty as a dancing master, 
on flexible, yellow feet, a train of chickens running in 
his wake. 

“ Shoo,”’ she cried, waving her apron, “ shoo.” 

“Nasty things,”’ she complained, kneeling down and 
attempting to restore a plant that had been scratched 
almost out of the ground. “It’s no use trying to grow 
flowers.” She raised her voice, ‘‘ Phoebe.” 

“What is it, Ma?” A young girl came out on the 
porch. Her light brown hair was tied back from her 
forehead above pale blue eyes. A clean cotton dress 
ruffled gracefully at the top of her slender arms. 

“Just look at my asters. And it ain’t as if your Pa 
didn’t know how it would be. No, he must let those 
chickens out.” 
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“It’s Mr. King asks for it.” 

“JT daresay—and your Pa running like a colt to do 
the least thing he asks.”’ 

She regarded her daughter sharply, “ What’re you 
all dressed up in that for ?”’ 

The girl flushed. “I thought I’d change,” she said. 
“My blue one was dirty.” 

“Hmph,” said her mother. 

The woman picked up the pan and straightened, 
shading her eyes. Cars and trucks moved along the 
turnpike in a steady, undeviating stream. The faint 
rumble was as insistent as the murmur of bees in buck- 
wheat. 

“Tf we wasn’t tied here, if we could just go some- 
where—” She sighed and went back into the house. 


The girl remained in the shadow of the wild cucumber 
vine, gazing dreamily off to the highway. The breeze 
flickered through the large leaves on the grape arbor and 
ruffed the feathers of the chickens that stalked 
possessively about the yard. Along the road edge the 
yellow heads of the golden-rod shivered. 

A car cut abruptly away from the line of traffic and 
swerved up the country road in a cloud of dust. 

“* Looks like the Kings,” Phoebe called to her mother. 
It would be Kenneth driving. She put her hand to her 
hair. The car turned into the driveway, gravel rattling 
like hail against the wheels, rolled smoothly past the 
house and stopped before the open doors of the 
barn. 

Almost immediately two children appeared around 
the corner of the tool-shed, leading a beautiful collie 
bitch on a piece of frayed rope. The animal broke away 
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and pranced about the car joyfully, barking and wagging 
her tail. The children stood back in silence. They were 
barefoot. The little girl’s checked gingham was black 
with dirt and her hair hung in wisps about her closed, 
unsmiling face. The boy, a head taller, in faded, blue 
overalls, torn at the knee, twisted his toes in the sand and 
grinned sheepishly. 

“ How are all the girls and boys?” the young man 
in white golfing sweater who sat behind the wheel 
smiled down cheerfully. But the little girl did not unbend. 
She went on staring stolidly out of her small, suspicious 
eyes. 

The boy turned his head with its shock of coarse hair 
and mumbled embarrassedly, “‘ Aw right.” 

““T suppose your dad’s got the rest of the wheat 
cut?” The older man in grey tweeds, with a close-cut 
grey moustache, spoke briskly. He unlatched the door 
beside him and stepped out. 

“I dun-no. Pa’s down there, but he won’t let me 
help.” 

‘Now that’s tough,” said the young man. “ You'll 
have to grow.” 

The collie laid her long muzzle affectionately against 
her master’s grey, tweed coat. He patted her and she 
jumped against him, her paws resting on his shoulders, 
her brown, melting eyes gazing into his. 

“What is it, Lassie? What’s on your mind, Old 
Gitlin 

“T don’t think farm life agrees with her,” said the 
son, stepping out of the car. ‘‘ She’d be better off in 
town. Isn’t that so, Lassie?”’ and he stroked a silky 
ear. The collie turned her head, leaning voluptuously 
against her master’s shoulder. 
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“Oh, pshaw, she’s a farm dog. But what’s the rope 
for ? Do you want to hang her ? ” 

“ She’s been a worrin’ sheep down the lake way an’ 
we tied her up.” An unattractive girl with a heavy, 
sullen face stood suddenly beside the children. Her 
skin and hair and clothing were drab, earthy. She 
drawled out the unpleasant news with a gleam in her 
dull eyes. 

“ They kills dogs for that round here,” she said. 


“Good afternoon, Mr. King.” The farm woman 
picked her way wispily across the yard. She had fastened 
back the loose strands of her hair and changed her apron, 
but she still looked grimy as if the grime went deep. 
She smiled ingratiatingly, showing a toothless gum which 
she tried to hide with her hand. 

‘Nice day, ain’t it?” 

““'Yes—a touch of fall in the air—’” What a raft, he 
thought, his glance taking in the wife, the children, 
a third girl mooning on the steps. Not surprising Emily 
never wants to come. 

“T wonder where I could find your husband.” 

“He’s down in the west forty,” the girl put in, not 
waiting for her mother. ‘‘ He’s having trouble with that 
harvester. Needs a new part, I reckon.” 

The woman turned angrily, “‘ Rachel, you go on in 
the house.”” A hiding was what she needed. But you 
car ou lick her when it was sure to bring on one of her 
spells. 

The epileptic looked sulkily at her mother and 
continued, “Pa said you’d ought to look after it.” 
She moved away heavily and, stolid as a lump of clay, 
plopped herself down on the steps, her arms about her 
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knees. Phoebe drew back fastidiously, and half shyly, 
half boldly slipped up beside her mother. 

“ Hello, Phoebe,” said the young man. He had a 
handsome face. His black hair curled crisply up from a 
clear forehead. 

“ Hello,” she looked at him cryptically through thin 
lashes. 

“Well, we'll go along now.” John King hid his 
annoyance under deep brows, and set off toward the 
lane. “ Oh, by the way,” he said, turning, “ has anyone 
been here to look at the place ?”’ 

“Not as I know of—” The woman stood rooted, the 
fatuous smile frozen on her lips. Was he going to sell ? 
But what will it mean if he sells, she thought in sudden 
panic, what’s going to happen to us then ? 

She gazed after the men who walked in long strides 
along the lane, the boy and girl running to keep up with 
them. Pheebe loitered timidly behind. Henry won’t 
like them tagging, she thought, but what can I do? 
She unpegged a pair of socks that had been fading on 
the line since morning. Rachel was gone from the step. 
... Listlessly she slumped into the kitchen and sank 
down on a straight wooden chair. Go somewhere? 
But what in? A washtub? We ain’t got nothing. 

The men mounted the rocky lane in silence. The 
children were silent, running in and out of the tall grass 
beside them. The grass was yellowing at the top; 
some of the weeds had turned brown ; already there were 
soft, grey-green pods on the furry stalks of the milk- 
weed. 

Cows grazed in the hilly pasture that rose to the 
woods. Three of them rested, placidly chewing, in the 
frugal shade of a stunted oak tree. 
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John King paused, leaning his arms along the top of 
the gate. ‘“ So-boss, so-boss,”’ he called gently. The 
animals regarded him with lazy curiosity. A few moved 
closer with the slow steadiness of the somnambulist. 

“ How’s that for a beauty ? Here Bess.”’ He patted a 
soft nose above moist nostrils. 

‘A winner all right,” the son ran his hand along a 
creamy flank. “ Think you can part with her?” -He 
laughed, “‘I don’t believe it, Dad. I don’t believe you 
could give the place up.”’ 

“Tt’s losing money. If milk goes much lower the 
cows won't pay for their keep.” He wiped his wind- 
reddened eyes with a handkerchief that he folded neatly 
back into his pocket. The Guernsey herd, fawn coloured 
and white, was painted living upon the pasture. “ You 
won't see a finer sight than that,” he said, and his hand 
seemed to leave the pasture bars reluctantly. 


Grasshoppers jumped in the grass. Crickets chirped. 
The whirr of the harvester drifted across the fields like 
the murmur of some larger, fiercer insect. 

The boy and girl ran on ahead, their small forms 
joyous in action. Lassie followed close at her master’s 
heels. Phoebe, walking alongside, scanned the men’s 
faces anxiously, unable to read them. 

At the end of the lane the fields spread, a blanket of 
early autumn, to the still-green woods. Most of the wheat 
had been cut. The uncut strip was golden to the top of 
the hill. The breeze crept across it in subtle, undulating 
ripples. 

‘The harvester advanced implacably upon the wheat, 
the horses’ heads nodding. They were splendid beasts 


with great curving necks and immense buttocks that 
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gleamed copper in the sun. At the farther side, they 
turned in a wide half circle. The boy and girl ran toward 
them across the stubble. 

John King stood watching. He almost envied the man 
who rode the harvester in a torn straw hat. We try to 
get away from it, he thought, but we can’t. It’s in the 
bloods..-t 

“Freer knows his job,’ the son commented. His 
father turned, vague as if recalled from some place far 
distant. 

“I didn’t think you were much interested in farming,”’ 
he said. 

Now the farmer saw them and the harvester came 
toa stop. John stepped forward. 

““T see you’re about finished,” he remarked affably. 

The man on the little iron seat looked off across the 
fields, his lips taut in his sunburnt face. 

“We'd have been done long ago but for this piece. 
Odd too, no gulley or nothing.’ He hated to be caught 
in arrears. He’d had the corn in the ground last spring 
a good fortnight before any one else in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“‘ Having trouble with the machine ?”’ 

“* Oh, a little—nothing to speak of. I fixed her up 
all right.”” He was a capable man, Freer. 

“J didn’t notice Prince’s lameness just now.” 

“He’s pretty well over it,” the farmer fastened the 
lines and climbed slowly down from the seat. He raised 
the tufted foreleg of the off horse. The men stooped. 

“ Looks all right.” The horse turned his head for a 
moment, then stood as before, waiting patiently, head 
forward. 

The men straightened. John seemed almost portly 
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beside the spare figure of Freer, worn thin as old metal 
under the blue overalls. 

The farmer hesitated and spoke, his Adam’s apple 
moving tenderly in his throat. “ That cow though— 
I don’t feel just right about her.” 

“‘The one who had the—” John lowered his voice, 
and glanced at the children standing alongside, open- 
mouthed. The two men walked slowly away, Lassie 
following. 


Kenneth and Phoebe stood in the shadow of the 
elderberry bushes at the edge of the field. The berries 
were beginning to turn. Soon they would be like jet 
beads hanging. Kenneth picked a cluster and stripped 
it idly, leaving the slender green filagree of stems 
spider-like and fragile on his palm. 

“* Seen any pheasants lately ? ’’ he asked. 

“Pa said he saw one up in the woods.”’ She gazed up 
eagerly. ““ We could look.” 

The young man shook the frail skeleton of stems, and 
looked thoughtfully across the field. ‘‘ All right,’’ he 
said, “ but we can’t stay long.” They walked in the 
shallow ditch and-cut across a corner of the pasture. A 
frightened rabbit ran before them and disappeared in the 
stone pile. Three crows flew overhead. 

Kenneth let down the gate and Phoebe went in like a 
lady. They leaned for a moment on the fence rail. The 
men, diminished by distance, were still talking. The 
children darted like sober-hued butterflies among the 
sheaves. It’s a wonder they didn’t follow, Phcebe said 
to herself ; they would if they’d seen us. 

She glanced shyly at Kenneth. What was he thinking ? 
He hardly knows P’m here. 
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“Shall we have a look?” he smiled and her face 
lighted. A pathetic little thing, he thought, spineless 
as the ameeba. 

Their footsteps fell softly on mouldering leaves. They 
were almost upon a crow before he rose from a stump, 
arousing a troop of followers from the trees around him. 

“ Maybe your father mistook a crow for a pheasant,” 
Kenneth said lightly. 

The topmost branches swayed against the blue sky, 
but below the heat of midsummer remained. The 
willow thickets were moist as a jungle and the air was 
alive with a monotonous buzzing. 

Beyond the swamp, the ground rose steeply to the 
outer edge of the woods. There was no path and their 
clothing caught on sumac and ash saplings. Kenneth 
extended his hand and pulled Phoebe up. The light on the 
meadow outside was blinding. 

“* There,”’ he said, “‘ maybe we can breathe.’’ He wiped 
his face. ‘‘ That place is like a steam bath.”’ 

Phoebe sat gingerly on the end of a log. Kenneth 
dropped down beside her, a grass blade between his 
teeth. 

She blushed and gazed fixedly at her hands, tightly 
folded in her lap. 

It was quiet—no sound but the hum of insects and the 
clear cal] of a Bob White in the meadow. 

Something rustled and Kenneth sat up sharply. “ Ssh,”’ 
he said. At that momenta hen pheasant scuttled between 
two bushes, making an alarm like the scrape of rosin 
on the string of a tic-tac. 

Kenneth walked quietly toward the bushes, but the 
pheasant had hid herself well. “ Never mind,” he said, 
“Tl call on you later.” 
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Phoebe bent forward on the log, her hands clutching 
it nervously. 

“Now,” he said, looking at her, “I think we’d better 

GO: 
“ So this is where you’re at.”” The disagreeable drawl 
of the epileptic burst suddenly upon them, and the round 
head with the dull, brown hair appeared above the low 
tops of the sumac. 

Kenneth stared. How had the girl got here so quietly ? 
Or perhaps she was here all the time, he thought. 

“T guess you wasn’t calculating to see me,”’ she said, 
turning to her sister, and a spark of malice burned in her 
eyes. “Think you’re pretty smart, hiding out with 
fellows.” 

“* Rachel,” said Kenneth, “‘ you’re a girl with a much 
over-worked imagination. We were just going back. 
Do you want to come along ?”’ 


The sun had dropped below the level of the woods. 
The farm buildings stood stark in the afterglow. 
Individual grass blades seemed cut in rosy metal. The 
cows came slowly along the lane and queued patiently 
by the white-washed door. 

The car had been turned around so that its long hood 
pointed to the highway. The female figure on the 
radiator cap seemed already flying into space. 

“Well—we’ll have to be getting home now. Soon 
be dark,”’ John King said, and there was a note almost of 
apology in his voice. 

Freer stepped back from the car. His face was pinched 
and tired in the unreal light, and there was an expression 
on it that had been lacking earlier. 

The two children stood beside him, the girl clutching 
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Lassie tightly with her hard little hands. The dog’s eyes 
were turned on her master, something stricken in their 
melancholy depths. 

Pheebe and her mother stood motionless in the door- 
way. Rachel, at her father’s elbow, stubbed the toe of her 
heavy shoe defiantly in the dust. 

Freer cleared his throat and spoke with difficulty. 
“When do you calculate on selling?” he asked. “I 
ought to be looking round for a new place. It ain’t so 
easy this time of year.” 

“Oh there’s no hurry,” John King said quickly. 
“T’m not sure I want to sell. I just thought I’d see what 
offer I could get for the place. . . . But you’re fixed here 
till spring in any case.” He glanced from the bent head of 
the farmer to the strained face of the wife in the doorway, 
and back again. “‘ There’s no cause to worry,” he said. 

He turned to his son, “‘ Did you put the egg crate in?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

The woman spoke up eagerly, “ There was a full 
crate this time.” 

“‘ That’s fine,” said John, “ the hens are doing well 
for this late in the season.” 

“T’ll get the vet to come and look at the cow,” 
Freer said. But he spoke wearily as if a spring had gone 
out of him. 

Kenneth put his foot on the starter. “‘ Keep an eye on 
Lassie,” he said. 

“ We'll do what we can—” 

“‘Goodbye—” The car moved slowly out of the 
yard. The dog whined and tried to jerk herself free. 
Phoebe and her mother came out on the porch. All of 
them stood silently watching as the big car nosed its 
way to the corner, and turned slowly on to the state road. 


HOME IS WHERE YOU ARE RIGHT 
NOW 


By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


Note by the Author—There is little West Indian 
literature. But there is a fund of stories, passed from 
mouth to mouth. These stories are usually based on 
some actual incident. But in the course of time, they 
take on the character of a folk-tale or fairy story. The 
language becomes formalized. The storyteller remembers 
it phrase by phrase. 

The following story was told me by a St. Lucian 
stoker. He had spent a time in the United States, which 
accounts for the half-American, half-West Indian 
dialect. He told the story with immense gusto, every 
now and again bursting into laughter at the jokes in it. 

The fairy story element depends on the fear that every 
West Indian sailor has that he will never see home again. 
According to contract, sailors must be repatriated. But 
very often a sailor who wants to return home has to 
make one or more extra trips before his papers come 
through in proper order. In this story the coloured 
boy heroes undergo a greater ordeal than the ordinary 
West Indian sailor. And they cannot get back to their 
island. But reassuringly they make good in the end. 


Sure, you know Cardiff, Wales, where they bring the 
oil to from Alabama. Yessir. Dave’s living there to 
this day. Dave and a dozen of them coloured boys, 
scattered across England. They never went back. 
Nossuh and never will. 

Happened this way. 
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Comes an American boat to St. Vincent. Took them 
West Indian boys. Never asked no one. Just took ’em 
by force like, by violence. 

So away they sails and it so happens there’s another 
coloured fellow aboard. Not from the Indies mind, but 
from the States. A young fellah. Big. Nineteen. Six 
foot. 

An’ his job’s to clean out the Captain’s quarters. You 
might call him Cabin Steward. And Captain’s got his 
old woman on board, his old woman and his son. And 
Captain gets in his head this coloured boy’s foolin’ with 
his old woman. 

Well that Captain gets real mad. “ Tie ’im up by the 
thumbs, boys,”’ he tells the crew. “String ’im up to 
the mast.” 

So up they strings him and there he is hangin’, with 
his arms pullin’ out of their sockets. An’ there are these 
boys from St. Vincent looking at him. 

They’re lookin’ at ’im, but they don’t do nothin’ on 
account the Captain’s got a gun. So they waits till dark. 

They waits till dark and then they creeps along to 
where they keep the arms. And then the littlest one, he 
slips in an’ hands out all the guns and ammunition. 

Then they goes back an’ cuts this fellah down. They 
got guns now, see? 

But Captain’s got a gun still. The old woman an’ his 
son got guns. An’ they start shootin’. Ha! They shot 
one of them West Indian boys. But the rest, they 
scuttles like crabs behind that deckhouse and they starts 
shootin’. 

They shoot that captain and they shoot the old 
woman. And they shoot his son too, ha ! 

Then the mate’s in charge of the ship and he takes 
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her in some port. Maybe it’s Madeira. He takes her in 
an’ calls the American consul. An’ American consul, he 
calls the police. And the police, they take them West 
Indian fellahs and shut ’em in the jailhouse. No trial. 
Nothen’. Just clapped behind prison bars. 

An’ in that jail them coloured boys was treated rough. 
Yessir. It wasn’t no Ritzy hotel. And them young 
fellahs didn’t know when they was goin’ to get out. 
They diden know nothin’, them boys. 

In a week, comes along a sailor, walkin’ down the 
street. An’ they sees him out of that window and they 
hollers, ‘‘ Hi! Sailor ! Comma here, sailor !”’ 

Sailor looks up. Sees them coloured boys starin’ out 
the bars. So he goes over. “ What you doin’ behind 
them bars ?”’ says the sailor. 

So they tell him the whole story, right from when 
they was took from St. Vincent up to them being clapped 
in the lock-up. 

“* Goldarnme,’ 
British Consul ? ” 

“Nossir,”? says them boys, “we aint seen no one 
but the ’Merican consul an’ he put us behind these bars.”’ 

‘ Goldarnme,” says the sailor. ‘‘ You British citizens. 
You got rights. You gotta see the British consul.” 

Well, that sailor goes away an’ they never seen him 
no more. But next afternoon, along comes British consul. 
“You free, boys,’’ says consul. ‘“‘ Next boat comes I 
send you home.” 

Were those boys glad? I’m tellin’ you, they hadn’t 
had no Ritzy time. So they thanks the consul an’ he 
says. “ That’s all very well, boys. But I can’t keep you 
till the next boat comes.” And he gives ’em each ten 
shillings. “ You gotta fend for yo’selves,”’ he says. 


> 


says that sailor, “aint you seen the 
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Them boys didn’t care nothen’ on account they was 
goin’ back to St. Vincent next boat comes to port. So 
out they goes, laughin’. And the Portuguese was very 
good. Gave them food, somewhere to sleep. 

Comes a few days and one of them boys says, “ British 
consul’s been real good to us. He got us out of the jail- 
house and he’s sendin’ us back home next boat comes. 
He done us a good turn. Time we did him one.” 

So along they goes to consul’s house and serenades 
him like, singin’ right there in the street. Consul comes 
out on the gallery. ‘‘ Wotta hell’s all that row?” he 
says. An’ then he sees them coloured boys standin’ in the 
gutter. “ Wotta you want now?” 

Them boys says they was singin’, doin’ him a good 
turn. 

““ Well, that good turn,” says consul, “ aint doin’ me 
no good.” 

But he’s got children, that consul, an’ they says, “ Let 
"em sing, dad. We aint heard them old British songs 
since we left England.” 

So just to please them children, consul asks them 
coloured boys right into his house. An’ they sing. An’ 
he gives °em wines and ceegars and fine food to eat. 

Comes a few more days an’ one of them boys says, 
‘‘ Consul gave us wines an’ ceegars. He done us a real 
good turn that night. Maybe we ought to do him a good 
turn back.” 

So back they goes. But soon as ever they opens their 
mouth, consul comes to the window. “‘ You beat hell 
outta here,” says that consul. “I listened to that din 
once,” he says. “ But if I hear it agen, I’ll clap the lotta 
you behind prison bars an’ you'll never get home. 


Never.’’ 
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“ We aint got cigarettes,” says the boys. 

So he gives them money for cigarettes and off they 
goes. An’ then the boat comes for to take them home. 
An’ were they glad to be going back to St. Vincent, 
home to their folks ? 

But that boat didn’t go to no St. Vincent. First port 
it touched was Liverpool. An’ there it was winter, the 
quay and the roofs and the streets all covered with snow. 
They never seen snow and the Immigration says, ‘‘ Don’t 
you never see snow in St. Vincent ?”’ 

“‘ Lawdee,”’ says one, “ if I ever saw snow back home, 
I’d think it was Judgment Day.”’ 

Well, when they comes before Immigration Board, 
they says, “ Consul told us we was goin’ home. An’ 
here we are in Liverpool.” 

‘““Home’s where you are right now,” says Immigra- 
tion. “ You're British subjects, aint you? Well, now 
you’re in Britain.” 

So that was what consul meant when he said, “ I’ll 
send you home.” 

‘““Home’s where you are right now,” said Immigra- 
tion, “ an’ we can’t keep you boys for ever. So here’s 
ten shillings for each of you and you beat hell outta 
Heres 

So them coloured boys took that money in their hands 
and walked outta Liverpool in the snow. Some went 
one way and some went another. But Dave went to 
Cardiff, Wales, where they bring the oil to from Alabama. 

None of them went back to St. Vincent. They’re all 
married men now. Livin’ in England ! With wives and 
families of their own ! 
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MUSIC AND ITS NEW AUDIENCE 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


FORMERLY THE RELIGIOUS feelings of mankind expressed 
themselves spontaneously in ceremonial music and 
dancing ; but, with the realization that esthetic enjoy- 
ment and beauty could be divorced from religion, the 
anonymous music of the various churches began to make 
way for the lay music of individual composers. Such 
music, if it was to exist apart from its notation on paper, 
needed performing, and a performance presupposed an 
audience. Hence the comparatively modern differentia- 
tion of function between player and listener. When, 
however, a musician combines the functions of performer 
and audience, he becomes a true amateur. 

During the last few centuries the steady output of 
musical compositions was mainly due to the patronage 
system, and there is no doubt that the existence of the 
patron tended to restrict the audience for this music and 
confine it to the upper classes. The phenomenal increase 
of population in Europe and America during the last 
century and a half has led to a corresponding increase in 
the potential audience for music. Whereas at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution the workers had 
no time or opportunity to discover their need or voice 
their demand, with improved labour conditions and 
shorter working hours this state of affairs has been 
largely remedied and leisure has become one of the 
major problems of our State to-day. 

The pre-war audience for music was severely 
circumscribed, especially in this country. Folk music 
was sufficiently dead to be deemed worthy of recording 
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and preservation. Church music was at a low ebb, 
though through an accident of superstition an enormous 
audience had been built up for Handel’s Messiah. Other 
activities, such as opera, ballet, and concerts, could each 
rely on a limited audience drawn mainly from the 
privileged classes who had enjoyed secondary, public 
school or university education. Not until the advance 
of science had solved the problems of music in time and 
space by means of gramophone, radio and television, did 
a real opportunity arise for the vast potential lower class 
audience to discover and develop their latent powers of 
musical appreciation. A slow job admittedly and due 
allowance must be made for the high percentage of 
people who through listening to excess of canned music, 
whether with their families at home or in the thronged 
cinemas, have now become completely immunized and 
impervious to its appeal, for no healthy person can pay 
proper attention to more than an hour’s music each day 
with impunity. Yet even though Wozzeck broadcast 
from a loudspeaker hidden behind a kaleidoscopic 
bouquet of artificial blooms may seem to make little or 
no impression on the clients in the saloon and public 
bars, some of the seed so widely scattered must sooner 
or later fall on fertile ground. 

To-day music, instead of being the privilege of the 
aristocracy, is rapidly becoming the prerogative of the 
lower classes. To take merely two instances, Sadlers 
Wells and the Courtauld-Sargent Concert Club have 
shown that there is a new audience for opera, ballet and 
concert music at specially reduced prices, without for 
a moment encroaching on the existing audiences for such 
institutions as Covent Garden and the routine Queen’s 
Hall concert series. Some sort of subvention, however, 
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whether in the form of private guarantees, or State grant 
or remission of Entertainment Tax, is essential if such 
performances are to be commercially possible. But this 
is only one half of the picture, and all the present evidence 
goes to show that a large proportion of the newly won 
audience for music has a deep desire not merely to listen 
but also to perform. In fact, the last few years have 
brought about a renaissance of amateur music in England, 
the full extent of which cannot yet be properly gauged. 
It may be of interest to give a brief review of the position 
in the countryside and among the unemployed. 

The formation of thousands of Women’s Institutes 
throughout the villages of Great Britain has been one of 
the most remarkable features of post-war society ; and 
music plays an important part in the regular programme 
of every institute. This activity may be confined to the 
more elementary forms of music-making such as 
community and choral singing, but these pave the way 
for the formation of mixed choirs and lead to 
active participation in festival work. Similarly, Rural 
Community Councils have been quick to realize the 
importance of music in their educational programmes. 
Their efforts to develop musical activities in villages and 
in particular to train local leaders and conductors owe 
much to the financial support of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust; and the wise and economical 
administration of a small fund which ten years ago 
was placed at the disposal of a Joint Committee of the 
National Council of Social Service and the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes has led to a change 
in the attitude of the Local Authorities to music, which 
may ultimately prove to be of vital importance. ‘T'wenty- 
six Rural Community Councils and representative music 
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committees in various counties of England and Wales 
now receive grants for educational work from their 
Local Education Authority; and this grant-aid is 
generally given for the provision of classes in the 
practice and appreciation of music and the organization 
of training courses for conductors. 

Musical development is in no way confined to choirs 
and choral work alone. Of recent years the experiment 
of launching village orchestral classes has led to the 
formation of Rural Music Schools in a number of 
counties, and it is now quite common in those counties 
to find a farm labourer who is buying his fiddle or ’cello 
by instalments and bicycling several miles when his 
day’s work is done to attend the nearest orchestral class. 

It is doubtful whether much would have been done 
for industrial workers, if the economic depression of 
1931 had not made it essential for the Government to 
support and subsidize certain relief measures for the 
unemployed through the “ occupational club”? move- 
ment as sponsored by the National Council of Social 
Service. In this way over three hundred music groups 
of various kinds have been set up, mainly in the special 
areas ; and it is now clearly seen that what began as an 
emergency measure ought to be put on a permanent 
basis. It is to be hoped that in future the musical 
instruction provided through the clubs will be available 
for all workers in their spare time whether they are 
employed or unemployed. 

These recent developments have made it all the more 
essential, if quality of instruction and standard of 
performance are not to suffer, that direct or indirect 
financial assistance for music should be forthcoming. 
A great deal has been left to private enterprise in the 
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past ; and it will probably never be wise, in this country 
at least, to ignore the importance of voluntary effort. 
The Carnegie Trustees have made many grants for the 
purpose of helping amateur music in the last few years 
and are probably contemplating further allocations from 
their Trust Funds for the next quinquennium (1941-45). 
But their assistance is only transitory and none of these 
considerations should relieve the State of the necessity 
of bearing its part of responsibility. One school of 
thought suggests that the remission of Entertainment 
Tax would provide the necessary solution, though it is 
difficult to see that this would necessarily benefit the 
right people in the right way. Another school suggests 
that Commissioners be appointed to promote music (and 
drama) and administer public funds for that purpose. 

But at this point it may be wise to remember what 
Sophocles is reported as having said over two thousand 
years ago, when discussing music and gymnastics at the 
house of Cephalus in the Piraeus :—“ For the two 
elements of the soul, the spirited and the philosophic, 
God has given men the two arts, music and gymnastic. 
Only incidentally do they serve soul and body. Their 
purpose is to tune these two elements into harmony with 
one another by slackening or tightening, till the proper 
pitch be reached. Then we shall rightly name as the 
perfect master of music and understander of harmony 
not him who can attune the strings, but him who can 
most fairly mix music and gymnastic and apply them in 
the most perfect measure to the soul.” 

Here at least is a suggestion that may be worth 
following up. It is clear that the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act of 1937 deals with only part of a wider 
problem. Supplementary legislation for music, extending 
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the powers of Local Authorities and setting up 
appropriate central machinery, should be initiated as 
soon as signs of the completion of the rearmament 
programme make it possible to earmark the small funds 
necessary for this purpose. Meanwhile it would be 
important if musicians could agree to exercise a sufhicient 
measure of goodwill and co-operation to set up a national 
body, fully representative of all musical interests and 
competent to advise the grant-giving authority when 
consulted. It is encouraging to know that private 
initiative from Glyndebourne has already taken the first 
steps in this direction. 
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AMERICA. Franz Karka. Translated by Epwarp 
and WILLA Murr. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 


FRANZ KAFKA was a Prague Jew who died of tuberculosis 
at the age of 41. These facts partly explain his intensity, 
his extraordinary power of imagination, the religious 
undertone of his writing; they do not explain his 
genius. America, the third of his long novels to be 
translated into English, is the simplest, most straight- 
forward of his books. There is no allegory which needs 
detailed interpretation once his basic attitude towards 
life is understood. To the optimistic belief in progress 
as something almost mechanical and certainly inevitable 
he opposes the disquieting statement that all man’s 
struggles are futile because he is fighting against some- 
thing that exists in another sphere, following laws of 
its own beyond human comprehension. The individual 
is innocent, his guilt existent only in the dim past from 
which he, like his fellows, has sprung. Karl Rossmann, 
central character of this book, suffers punishment and 
yet never becomes aware of offence. This belief in 
the tragic position of man adds weight to Kafka’s most 
casual utterances, and results in sharp, unsmiling irony. 
The machine is perfect, but only to catch man in its 
wheels. His groping in the dark gives Kafka’s descrip- 
tions their dream-like quality and beauty, and allows 
certain comparisons made elsewhere with Dostoievsky 
and Chaplin. Few men have written such clear, un- 
pretentious, and yet powerful German as this Czech. 
Everything is obvious, nothing ever banal in his handling 
of a language in which beauty and realism are so difficult 
to combine. The translation is excellent and will, 
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I hope, increase the number of those readers who are 
already aware of his outstanding significance. 
LILo LINKE 


DAYS OF HOPE. ANDRE MaLraux. Routledge. 

85. 6d. 
THAT you CANNOT change things without being changed 
yourself is the /eitmotif of this most consistently great 
of Malraux’s novels. The Spanish people itself, forging 
and undergoing changes, is the chief character; not 
with literal “‘ realism”, occupying a vaguely broad 
canvas with crowd scenes, but rather in a sense parallel 
to Manet’s “the principal person in the picture is the 
light’’. It is individuals such as the engineer Manuel, 
developing from trade union delegate to command of 
a regiment, and Scali, the exiled Italian art historian, 
who symbolize the vital counterpoint, the dialectic, of 
the struggle, more memorably than any mere symbol. 

On the other hand, they make it clear, not only to 
themselves, that the revolution does not solve anyone’s 
private tragedy. If the political leader is indeed regarded 
by the intellectual as an impostor, since he preaches 
a solution of life’s problems without telling us what 
those problems are, surely his retort is that here is the 
intellectual’s job, as cultural technician: to elaborate. 
For, “those who, on humane or intellectual grounds, 
may feel inclined to pick holes in revolutionary politics, 
know nothing of the stuff of which a revolution is 
made.”” The American press-man Shade gets a glimpse 
of it on the night when the Madrid pawnshops are 
officially opened for the free return of pledges. 

But revolution cannot be a mere series of celebrations, 
however those may go to the roots of human need and 
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innocence. The Apocalypse, someone points out, has to 
be organized. Garcia, expounding his thesis that the 
people needs technique, not reliance on noble emotions, 
if it is to win the war, concludes sadly: ‘‘ Our humble 
task, monsieur Magnin, is to organize the Apocalypse.” 
Malraux’s perspective and his lovely eye for detail 
give that classic sense of having got the whole world in. 
There’s the significance: he hits the gong so that one 
pauses to let the overtones find their level in the mind. 
Probably he is the greatest contemporary writer of 
French prose, a prose so full, vibrant, economical that 
one is the more exasperated by translation. This, which 
ought to be a fastidious matter, has been done with little 
respect for the text, without an ear for colloquial speech, 
and with the addition of an entirely invented political 
jargon. Heaven knows what Malraux must think. 
EITHNE WILKINS 


THE COMING. VICTORY. OF. DEMOCRACY. 
THoMAS MANN. Translated by AGNES E. MEYER. 
Secker and Warburg. 2s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS a letter of Thomas Mann written 
after he had been deprived of his German citizenship 
and his degree of honorary doctor of Bonn University, 
and the text of a lecture which he delivered on his coast- 
to-coast lecture tour of the U.S.A. during last spring. 
To-day the title sounds dangerously ironical. Thomas 
Mann is no politician and therefore on the whole con- 
cerned not with the immediate, but the “ timelessly 
human” aspect of democracy. Yet to the reafhrmation 
of his faith he adds his warning. “‘ The social renewal 
of democracy is the presupposition and the guarantee 
of its victory.”’ And: “A reform of freedom is necessary 
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which will make of it something very different from the 
freedom that existed and could exist in the times of our 
fathers and grandfathers, the epoch of bourgeois 
liberalism.’’ He calls socialism a moral impulse, Soviet 
Russia a peacefully disposed nation and as such a 
reinforcement of democracy, statements which gain 
additional weight by his insistence on the fact that he 
is no revolutionary: ‘‘ My whole being is that of a 
conservative ; that is to say that I stand by tradition.” 
For once, a publisher has the right to say that this little 
book must be read by every student of contemporary 
affairs. There is one point only on which I think Thomas 
Mann is mistaken—and I mention it with the deference 
due to a man and writer of his standing and integrity. 
He says: “ The thoughts of democracy and fascism 
cannot meet because the latter is deeply and inextricably 
involved in the concept of power and hegemony as the 
aim and substance of politics, at a period when demo- 
cracy is no longer interested in power and hegemony, 
nor in politics as a means towards gaining them, but is 
interested only in peace.” That, to my mind, idealizes 
to-day’s democracies, or more exactly speaking, the 
policy of our democratic governments. We are still 
a long way from such disinterested honesty. The last 
political crisis has given us ample proof. 
Lito LINKE 


JACOBSON’S LADDER. JouNn PupNEy. Longman. 
qs. 6d. 


THE COLLECTION OF strange, trogloditic creatures 
chosen by John Pudney to inhabit the street markets 
and by-ways of Soho become almost human when 
described by him. They become, therefore, objects of 
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pity, hate, and even some affection and one cannot 
help following their careers with considerable interest, 
forgiving, in the journey, their crudity and strangeness. 
Jacobson himself, spurred on by a bitterness verging 
On insanity born of a frustrated love, to climb ever 
(to his mind) higher and higher in his tawdry business 
ventures—and apparently applauded in these by the 
Lord in whose confidence he is convinced of being—is 
a touching figure, even if his method of putting his 
feet on the rungs is unpleasant. There are flashes of 
dream worlds which give refreshing colour, though the 
suicide of a rather unimportant character jolts the 
imagination into a reality which is not carried through 
and does nothing to improve the whole. 
M. D. COLE 


MONDAY NIGHT. Kay Boye. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


IT 1s NoT the fault of the author that, as her talent has 
matured, literary times have changed and her latest 
book has already dated. The world she writes about, 
an eternal Paris peopled by Americans, Scots, and circus- 
riders, has closed down too soon, and the subtlety 
with which she describes it, the passion with which 
she loves it, the language, rich in its imagery, has no 
longer the social sanction that is needed to make a style 
live. She seems to be describing the dead in a dead 
language, this would not matter were it not for a 
certain nervous over-anxiety of style. 

Two Americans, both increasingly drunk as the night 
proceeds, set out to find a sort of demon analyst 
whose word has sent many men to death. As drink 
brings lucidity, it becomes evident to Wilt that it is 
Sylvestre, the scientist-cum-judge, who is criminally 
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insane in his hunting down of criminals whose human 
passions are warmer than his own. This truth, hunted 
through a night of discomfort, hunger, getting into 
places that one has no excuse for getting into, and the 
final scoop of front-page news in the morning, is a kind 
of reporter’s nightmare. 

Miss Boyle is wise’ in never raising the issue between 
truth (factual) and truth (imaginative). She does not 
state whether Sylvestre was a homicide in fact, or only 
in his heart. The farther Miss Boyle keeps away from 
veracity, the more acceptable is her version of essentials. 
For it is poetic justice that she seeks to apply to a world 
in which social standards are taken at their barest 
minimum. 

K. J. RAINE 


THE MONEY’S ALL RIGHT. LEsLIE HALWaRD: 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 


[ ADMIRED VERY much the neatness of Mr. Halward’s 
stories, and the skill with which he describes that 
worker’s world of tired housewives and reluctant young 
women and ordinary sensual young men which he 
obviously knows as well as he knows the back of his 
own hand. His work is still unpretentious, kept strictly 
within the limits of his deepest sympathies and his most 
certain knowledge, carefully done I believe, and most 
interesting to read. The element I found missing from 
his work I can only describe as poetry, that element 
of intensity which gives stories as diverse as Lawrence’s 
Prussian Officer and Balzac’s Atheist’s Mass their 
tremendous weight and vitality, so that we feel in 
reading them they are concerned with events and 
emotions and characters of enormous significance. The 
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nearest Mr. Halward comes to writing of this sort 
I think is in some of his dialogue, say that between 
Frank and Norah in “ The Girl Who Was Different”, 
where the racy working-class idiom is heard to effect, 
and in such stories as “The Mother” and “ The 
Drummer” with their subtle revelation of the pathos 
of betrayed confidence and love. 
GLYN JONES 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
Pryns Hopkins. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE AIM OF this book is to detect why social, religious, 
or political reforms so far have not succeeded in making 
mankind more happy and to find out by what means 
that aim could probably be achieved. In the first chapter 
the author states that so far the human race has been 
trying to solve its various problems on a conscious 
basis. At present, mankind is beginning to recognize 
that many of its problems are based on hidden motives 
which cause men to behave irrationally. The approach 
to the above theme is therefore tried by way of 
psychology. In the second chapter a very clear outline 
of the development of modern psychology is given with 
special reference to the main theses of psycho-analysis, 
and the reasons are explained why the author thinks 
psycho-analysis to be the only school of psychology 
which can satisfactorily solve the problems at hand. 
The third chapter is devoted to stating the ethical views 
which the author uses as his yardstick. As the working 
hypothesis which promises the best results he chooses 
ethical hedonism which asks for “ the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number ’’. In the next chapter the author 
H 
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compresses the needs of mankind into six forms of 
happiness which can serve as ethical rules. If these 
six forms of happiness (enjoyment of knowledge, enjoy- 
ment of sensory naturalism, enjoyment of inner peace, 
enjoyment of the family, enjoyment of material means, 
enjoyment of safety from violence), could be achieved, 
then the “‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number ”’ 
would be secured. In Chapters V—XII, by means of 
the psycho-analytical method, the hidden motives are 
exposed which have so far hindered mankind from 
achieving happiness. It is shown that these hidden 
motives, sadism, for example, and the conflicts which 
arise out of the cedipal situation, have their roots in 
the early infantile development and are conditioned 
not only by innate instincts, but mainly by the child’s 
surroundings. The instincts of the infant become 
repressed or thwarted according to the psychological 
structure of the grown-up, who in our society has not 
been able to establish happiness for himself. Therefore 
the “Road to Happiness” as described in the last 
chapter can only be found in a sound education by 
psycho-analytically-trained nurses and teachers. This 
way may seem tedious but is in the end much safer 
than any of the religious, ethical, social, or political 
reforms have proved so far. 

Apart from the fact that the book, which deals with 
complicated sociological and psychological problems, 
is written very clearly and is easily understood, this is 
not its only merit. Although the author is mainly 
interested to show the psychological aspect of the 
problems, he does not make the mistake of over- 
emphasizing the significance of psychological factors 
in social problems, but in nearly ever chapter states 
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the reality factors first, before he examines the psycho- 
logical factor, which is involved as well. This accuracy 
makes the book the more convincing. In my opinion 
the volume is very valuable if one wants to understand 
the world of to-day and it leaves open some hope, 
at least, for the next generation. 

KATE FRIEDLANDER 


HUNGER AND WORK. J. Kuczyusxi. Lawrence 
and Wishart. 35. 6d. 


THIS STATISTICIAN WILL give you all the figures relating 
to wages (including unemployment allowance) and the 
cost of living. He first examines Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
figure of the minimum income on which a man and his 
wife and three children can subsist, and also the minimum 
subsistence income of an independent woman worker. 
The Rowntree standard was computed in the autumn of 
1936 to be 53s. weekly for a family and an independent 
woman worker 31s. Examination of that reckoning 
shows it only less harsh than others. However, it is 
accepted for the purposes of this study as indeed a 
minimum—a minimum which by the end of 1937 had 
risen to 56s. on the same computation. That is followed 
by the Statistics of Wages and the Cost of Living in the 
Basic Industries and Agriculture, compiled with reference 
to the Ministry of Labour Survey of October 1935 and 
periodic averages since that date. They clearly reveal 
the real fortunes and farings of the workers. 

The last chapter, on deduction from the statistics set 
out, proves that whilst the real wages of the workers are 
about 5 per cent. higher in 1938 than they were in 1935, 
decline in purchasing power means a_ substantial 
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deterioration in the economic position of the workers 
under review to the extent of 6~7 per cent. 

On final reckonings Mr. Kuczyuski finds that “ ten 
million working men, women and children are living 
under such conditions that they cannot even keep fit for 
work: they are not able to recuperate completely from 
the exhausting work half of them are continuously 
doing, and they have to spend more strength than they 
can get back through the purchasing power they earn ! ”’ 

RHODA HIND 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DANUBE AND THE 
LITTLE ENTENTE 1929-38. ROBERT MACHRAY. 
Allen and Unwin. 125. 6d. 


WHATEVER THE OUTCOME of the international situation 
by the time this note is printed, Mr. Machray’s book will 
retain its informative value; and since Central Europe 
is the immediate goal in Germany’s expansionist aims, 
this clear account of the relations between its three 
principal states will be of great use in the coming months. 

Of the three states of the Little Entente, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Yugoslavia were born, or re-born, out of 
the 1914-18 war, and the third, Rumania, received large 
accessions of territory, such as Transylvania, from the 
dispersal of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Hence they 
had a common object in maintaining the statws quo and 
resisting any revision of the frontiers laid down by the 
treaties of Versailles and Trianon. This explains their 
collaboration in the years 1920-29, described in a 
previous book by Mr. Machray. The world depression 
brought new problems to the fore, and economic 
collaboration looms large in the later period ; since the 
industrial development of the three countries is unequal, 
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being highest in Czecho-Slovakia, economic agreements 
between them benefited all three countries. 

But the imperialist ambitions of Germany and Italy 
were a disturbing factor increasing in intensity with 
Hitler’s seizure of power. No one would deny that the 
Peace Treaties were inequitable and oppressive to 
certain national minorities, but no one will be deceived 
by the sudden enthusiasm for the right of self-determina- 
tion now being displayed by the fascist powers. We 
may prophesy without much risk that the half-million 
German-speaking people conveniently scattered along 
Yugoslavia’s frontiers will shortly become the object of 
the Nazi’s terrifying solicitude. 

Mr. Machray brings his account up to the maturing 
of the Czecho-Slovak crisis this summer, so that haste in 
getting it through the press must be responsible for 
a number of trivial printer’s errors. 

EDGELL RICKWORD 


DESOLATION OF THE HIGHLANDS. DaAvIp 
Keir. Fact. Gd. 


THE AUTHOR HAS had an extremely difficult job in trying 
to survey the whole of the Highlands in a book of this 
length, and I wonder whether it would not have been 
better if he had settled in a village and tried to make 
a study of only one place instead of the whole con- 
glomeration. However, I suppose that there were 
objections to such a plan, and as there are so very few 
books dealing with this subject we can only be grateful 
for an extremely good effort to abolish the idea of the 
romantic Highlanders still living in contentment with 
their ghosts; bonny Prince Charlie, Flora Macdonald, 
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and the other gay, gallant, and altogether ridiculous 
lassies and lads. 

This number of Fact should open the eyes of our 
administrators to the idea that there is money, real 
money, in heaps in the Highlands in the way of untapped 
water-power and minerals. I also hope that Mr. Keir 
will follow up this good preliminary sketch with a full- 
dress survey of his much neglected subject. 

RUTHVEN TODD 


THE AIR AND ITS MYSTERIES. C. M. BotLey, 
F.R.Met.S.. Bell. 85. Gd. 


‘¢ WHEN TWO ENGLISHMEN meet their first talk is about 
the weather.” 

If Dr. Johnson were as correct in this as he was in 
most of his pronouncements, it is odd that there should 
be so few readable books on the topic so frequently 
raised. The fact is, however, that the weather has proved 
to be one of the most difficult subjects to which scientific 
method has been applied. Indeed, even the definition of 
the word weather is difficult and the author is wisely 
content with “‘a mood of the atmosphere ”’. 

Miss Botley has a pleasant style and leads us on from 
a talk on the composition of the air to the ways of the 
winds and the forms of the clouds, with many quotations 
from literature and local lore, several of which receive 
a scientific explanation, one such being— 

“When Bredon Hill puts on his hat 
Ye men of the vale beware of that.” 
(even in summer time !) 

The main features of weather-forecasting are discussed 
and the very puzzling phenomena produced by 
atmospheric electricity are lightly touched upon. In 
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a fascinating chapter on climate the authoress has rightly 
pointed out the futility of weather-forecasts based on the 
assumption of cycles in the weather or of averaging the 
records of past years. No one has produced daily forecasts 
better than, or even equal to, those of the Meteorological 
Office, and when regular long-range forecasts are any- 
thing more than a guess, no doubt this office will supply 
them. Until such time the predictions to which readers 
of newspapers of to-day seem to attach such importance 
may well be read along with those of the astrologers. 
Chapters on the effect of the atmosphere on light and 
sound and wireless waves, and a discussion of some of 
the problems of the upper air complete this charming, 
and at the same time, instructive account. There are 
a few misleading statements and one or two omissions 
but they do not detract from a very readable and well 
illustrated book. 
G. BURNISTON BROWN 


THE EARTH CHANGES. JANNETTE May Lucas. 
Illustrated by Helene Carter. Harrap. 6s. 


I was IN love with a Triceratops at the age of eleven. 
He was the Dinosaur that became extinct through over- 
specialization of the brain. I found some mention of 
prehistoric beasts in a popular paper and realized in 
a flash that here was the answer to the question that 
worried my teachers so much, “‘ but what happened in 
England before the Ancient Britons?’’ Nobody had 
been able to tell me. Put on the track by a newspaper 
article, I discovered a wonderful volume called E-tince 
Monsters and drew Dinosaurs and dreamt of Car- 
boniferous ferns for months. 

The Earth Changes is a much easier introduction than 
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mine was for the modern child. Ihad to struggle through 
Millar’s Old Red Sandstone because it was one of the few 
books within reach of my pocket money. Children to- 
day have clear statements and exciting maps. I was never 
sure, for example, just what the difference was between 
a period and an era. Reading the simple explanations of 
Miss Lucas I plunge into metaphysical reflections as to 
whether it was better training for the mind to have coped 
with long geological statements that it surprises me now 
I could even read, or whether if I had had such a book as 
this at eleven, I would be a famous palzontologist ? 

Day-dreaming does not write a review. I would 
suggest for a future edition that as this is primarily for 
children, the Greek words should be split by hyphens 
into syllables and some idea of pronunciation be given. 
(I got laughed at for my unaided attempts). Some of 
the maps seem a little overcrowded. Otherwise it is an 
excellent gift for every age-group, from those who will 
look only at the truculent baby Titanotherium and the 
depressive Moropus to the adults who have never 
previously had time to bother with prehistory. It should 
also be helpful to those who take children round 
museums. 

BRYHER 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN. JouHNn LANGDON- 
DAVIES. Watts. Is. 


THIS SHoRT History proceeds from a cursory biological 
account of the human species to an anthropological 
study, with particular attention to the female sex. The 
customs of primitive peoples are described and the 
implication (since this is a history) is that those peoples 
are laggards who have not advanced beyond the point 
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reached, perhaps millenniums ago, by the so-called 
civilized people to-day. But it is difficult to accept this 
as history. Indeed, the illusive concept ‘time’ 
predicating ‘ progress’ should much more reasonably 
be omitted. Man differs in his tribal customs in this 
valley and in that, in this latitude and in that. Do we 
arrive at the evolution of the exquisite lady at the Ritz 
or Virginia Woolf or Madame Curie by stages from the 
Australian aboriginal chattel-woman? Does not the 
cross section give a geography of women rather than 
a history? There can only be a history of the so-called 
civilized woman, and moreover it can only be a history 
of eminent women—at any rate until we touch the 
franchise (political and educational) and the direct 
participation of women in the World Wars. 

But the author gives a very interesting account of 
Society, or rather social customs, through the centuries 
of which we have records. Woman’s fortune and freedom 
has advanced here and has been set back there. The code 
of Hammurabi, a King of Babylon (c. 2550 B.c.), gave 
women a status which in several points, and especially 
that of ownership of property, gave her more 
independence than an Englishwoman could claim before 
the Married Women’s Property Act was passed. But in 
fifth-century Athens the married woman was the slave- 
angel in the house. On the author’s showing the true 
advance of women becomes less a matter of geography 
when, in Europe, they have access to the means of 
cultivating the mind. Only the daylight of the intellect 
can dissipate the dark of both slavery and witchery. 
That is the conclusion of the whole matter, and he 
wittily pushes Hannah More to the front of the page to 
show us the ‘ blue-stocking ’ authoritatively attempting 
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to put a shackle on to the lovely spirited creature rising 
by her own wings into the free air. 

It is a book full of learning and is lucid. But one 
suspects that Mr. Langdon-Davies would rather have 
written a novel and have painted a lady who in her own 
self lived the whole of his history of women. 

RHODA HIND 


JOURNEYS BETWEEN WARS. JouHN Dos PASSOS. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts 1s A book in the tradition of Herodotus, Marco 
Polo, Sterne, the western barbarians who fall in love 
with the civilization that they themselves are about to 
destroy. The barbarians of yesterday are the antiquities 
of to-day, and now it is the once imperial West whose 
fallen values Dos Passos, American, surveys with the 
contemptuous admiration of a dominant, if inferior, 
culture. It is because Dos Passos so well understands 
his own position in history that these travel journals are 
of the first order. He is the journalist of the age of 
journalism, the last of the Jumblies to explore the 
shrinking world that will soon all be in the sieve. He 
loves his quarry like a huntsman. He writes with deep 
respect of Islam, and those who “ put away self and the 
glamorous west. And yet the west is conquering. 
Henry Ford’s gospel of multiple production and inter- 
changeable parts will win hearts that stood firm against 
Thales and Democritus, against Galileo and Faraday. 
There is no god strong enough to withstand the 
Universal Suburb’. And so it is with the Old Spain, 
the Old Turkey, even with the Old France (“ Lady and 
gentleman ghosts from a world that the deaths of James 
and Proust have left without a master’’.) Only in the 
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New Russia can he write of Lenin’s native village 
“there was something... that brought up a town on 
a bluff on the Mississippi so vividly that it couldn’t be 
shaken off. Nothing foreign about Lenin’. But the 
New Moscow of 1928 seems to belong to the past 
already. 

It is the values of the Old Spain as he saw it in Castile 
in 1920, that Dos Passos most sincerely laments. There 
they knew how “to live”’, but the allure of Paris and 
New York was already to be felt. In 1937, as one of 
the gang of journalists at the Hotel Gran Via, Madrid, 
he must record the bloodshed of a culture that history, 
more unrelenting than her chronicler, does not spare. 
But Dos Passos is no sentimentalist. He has an unfailing 
instinct for what belongs to the past, he sees the world 
going west, but he also knows the vitality and richness 
of that West, for he has with the future a double bond, 
as an American, and as a Red. 

K. J. RAINE 


RODIN. JupirH CiapeL. Translated by James 
Whitall. Routledge. 15s. 


WE ARE TOO near to Rodin to judge his history. This 
biography gives one side of the picture ; we feel uneasily 
as we read, that we should like to check it by other 
versions. The beginning gives an interesting account of 
Rodin’s youth, his adventures during 1871 when he was 
rejected from the army on account of his defective sight, 
and his escape to Brussels. The story of his fight for 
recognition follows, the intrigues against both his art 
and his way of living. Severe repression and poverty in 
youth can easily lead to the opposite extreme, should 
opportunity present, and the study of this sculptor who 
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was rejected from the Beaux Arts, compelled to labour 
under miserable economic conditions, only to attain 
wealth and fame comparatively late in life, is of extreme 
psychological interest. 

Rodin in his old age was unwise, reckless, possibly 
crazy. Unfortunately the author and her serious devotion 
to the cause of saving his statues exaggerated perhaps her 
mission. The figure that emerges most clearly is that of 
Rose Beuret, Rodin’s companion and wife. She seems 
to have been gay in spirit in spite of the difficulties of 
her life. The last chapters seem like pages from Zola 
and this is essentially a book for the psychologist. The 
translation reads easily and there are many illustrations. 

BRYHER 


SON OF THE PEOPLE. MaAurRIcE THOREZ. Lawrence 
and Wishart. 5s. 


THE AUTHOR IS General-Secretary of the Communist 
Party of France and a Member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. His Son of the People, beginning with 
an account of his childhood in the northern coalfield, 
proceeds, in the longest section of the book, to trace 
his association with the Communist Party from the 
time he was nineteen, and closes finally with three 
appendices extracted from his report to the Party 
Congress at Arles last year. The book also contains 
seventeen pages of introduction by Harry Pollitt and 
an index of about fifty potted biographies ranging from 
Marx to Montaigne. 

In spite of the title the book is not an autobiography 
in the conventional sense. The accounts here of Thorez’s 
childhood and of his wanderings about France during 
the War (having been born in 1900 he was too young 
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for military service) are designed solely to explain the 
development of the militant communist of the later 
pages, and directly Thorez records the commencement 
of his active participation in politics, he begins to fade 
out of the narrative as a “ character”’. Instead of chatter 
about favourite thrillers and reactions to meetings with 
the great, we have here seven chapters of valuable 
political history—the post-War history of the Com- 
munist Party of France and the creation of the Popular 
Front written by a man whose knowledge of these 
things is probably unique. This, says the introduction, 
is a book to be read and studied again and again, and 
that is so, not only for its lessons in national party 
politics, but also for what it tells of the Communist 
achievement in the municipalities, at Ivry and Vitry, 
and in the Red Belt of Paris generally. 
GLYN JONES 


UNDERGROUND DIPLOMACY. COLONEL VICTOR 
K. KaLepin. Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 


“ O_p Moore”’ ForEcAST the September earthquake, 
and the publishers, undoubtedly in consultation with 
him, issued Colonel Kaledin’s new book. Reading it, 
the only deduction that can be made is that “ under- 
ground diplomacy ””’—spying to youand me—undermines 
our A.R.P. trenches and that whatever we do, or think 
we know, someone unmentioned in the daily press is 
busily confusing an issue at the behest of Power 
Fy Ot. 

In four “ contacts ”’ the author describes his activities 
during a very exciting 1920. Working for the Allied 
Forces he assisted in clearing up the Balkan mess, 
counter-spied for the late Marshal Pilsudski, carried out 
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a very “underground” job of work for Mussolini in 
the pay of the French Government, and executed a very 
Hungarian czardas. All in the company of a cosmopolitan 
group of private spies. 

The violence of these affairs, with their accompanying 
disguises, forged passports, and codes, defies betterment 
by any writer of fiction. Incidents are so startling in 
their implications that fiction they would be were they 
not documented and argued so convincingly. Adventure 
there is in plenty, and a seriousness, if a little justifiable 
poetic licence is granted, which leaves one dissatisfied 
that any international situation can be understood when 
so much may depend upon the reliability of one man to 
find out more, and more quickly, than another. 

EDGAR WEST 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN. LIEUT.-COMMANDER C. F. 
WALKER, R.N. Longman. tos. 6d. 


THE MIDSHIPMAN HAS become almost a traditional hero, 
and, in keeping with most heroes’ fate, has suffered 
considerably from portrayals by writers of romantic 
fiction. On the other hand, historians have strangely 
neglected him, although he is a very vital and realistic 
member of the Navy’s personnel. 

His real position has at last been recognized, and 
shown by an officer, who being an ex-midshipman 
himself has a more balanced view of the subject. His 
information deals with the contemporary, as well as 
the historical; conscientious research has given him 
insight into the early eighteenth-century midshipman’s 
training, trials, and tribulations, as well as those of his 
modern counterpart, or “ Snotty”, whose lot is also 
drawn from his own experiences. 
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The two concluding chapters, “‘ With Pen” and 
“ With Sword’’, are entirely devoted to sea battles; 
the first of these being the more fascinating, as it allows 
the midshipmen to speak for themselves in a collection 
of letters to parents and friends. These are grouped in 
pairs, each of which contains a description of an action 
in former days, and one in our own times—an interesting 
study of different styles, conditions, and personal 
reactions. There is ample material throughout the book 
to satisfy readers in search of guns, blood, and action, 
and those concerned with the more human side of the 
“young gentlemen’s ”’ training, customs, and social life. 

PERDITA PENARTH 


MOSCOW REHEARSALS. NorrRIS HOUGHTON. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


In 1934, NoRRISs HOUGHTON went to Russia and spent 
six months sitting about backstage of the Moscow 
theatres. Moscow Rehearsals is more a record of his 
busman’s holiday than a treatise on Russian Theatre. 
The author doesn’t argue. He tells us what he saw: 
Stanislavski, Meierhold and the others at work. The 
result is the most interesting book on Russian Theatre 
I’ve read. 

He describes what seems at first a theatrical paradise : 
great producers, actors, designers, and technicians 
(supplied with everything they need in the way of 
equipment plus an almost Utopian freedom from money 
worries), all combining to serve an eager audience. 
And yet, as one gloats over these details, there seems to 
be something missing. One gradually becomes aware 
that—except when Mr. Houghton is dealing with the 
classics—he has little to say about the dramatic 
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content, the guts of the productions he describes so 
enthusiastically. 

He tells us why. ‘‘ When we come to playwriting,” 
he says, ““we have reached the low point of the 
Moscow Theatre.’ On his return visit in 1937, 
he adds: ‘“‘ The new plays have, if possible, been 
poorer than before. Soviet drama... is undramatic.” 

He tries to find a reason. There is, he says, a ruthless 
artistic censorship by the Committee on Art. Play- 
wrights fear to “risk their reputations by unwittingly 
saying something out of step with the policy of the 
hour’. But he doesn’t believe censorship is the 
“essential answer’’. Puzzling in search of a better one, 
he blames “ the tension growing out of the so-called 
Trotskyist troubles *—which seems to me to be only 
another aspect of the same thing. 

Maybe I’m wrong—Mr. Houghton has been to Russia 
and I haven’t—but I think I still prefer the old barn with 
a few bare boards and a curtain, and freedom to let 
myself rip. Though that’s not so easy to find as it was, 
even in our “ free? democracy. 

HERBERT HODGE 


DRAMA AND LIFE. RoGEr DATALLER. 

RUDE MECHANICALS. Nora RaAtcLIFF. 

OUR SPOKEN LANGUAGE. A. LLoyp Jamgs. 

DH ESRESPONSIBEE GCLLIZEN. soa Li aeaATE: 
Discussion Books. Nelson. 2s. 


THE CHIEF THING Drama and Life provoked in me was 
irritation. The style is literary lah-di-dah at its worst, 
with Mr. Dataller doing his damnedest to lash the corpse 
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JUST ISSUED 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL: 1939 


Contains, among others, articles by L i 

L , ; y Lord Snell, Prof. Sir Arthur 

Keith, Prof.J. B.S. Haldane, Sir Buckston Browne, Llewelyn Powys, 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad, and Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper Cover, 1s. net 


GALILEO 


AND THE FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


To-day, when the totalitarian States are assuming powers which the 
Church has been forced to relinquish, the strife between reason and 
authority still finds its martyrs, and the story of Galileo de Galilei 
lives for us anew. READY NOVEMBER 3rd 


7s. 6d. net 
WATTS & Co., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


TENE Ys” CRAB Beek OB UND OW 
on Books and their Writers 
Edited by Edith J. Morley 3 vols. 31s. 6d. net 


A running commentary from 1811 to 1867 on the publications of his 
day and the records of his friendships with many celebrated writers. 


POETRY AND -HEZOR DTN AR Ysera DR 
by M. R. Ridley 3s. 6d. net 


Written to encourage the ‘ ordinary reader’ to realize that he has the 
capacity for enjoying poetry, and showing him how to set about it. 


CRE ED Sica CON EU LCT 
By Leslie J. Belton 6s. net 
Dealing with Christian Science, Mormonism, Spiritualism, 
"Theosophy, Occultism, Yoga, and many other sects and cults. 
J..M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 10 BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2 
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into life with exclamation marks. He sets out to show 
the significance of drama for the ordinary man, and 
dissects a number of plays in search of their human 
values. I agree with so much of what he says. I do wish 
he’d say it again—simply. 

Nora Ratcliff’s Rude Mechanicals is a joy—a sturdy, 
witty, commonsensical book that springs from its author 
all alive and kicking. It’s about Village Drama: acting, 
play-making, staging, censorship, finance, festivals, 
everything. She throws off creative ideas on nearly 
every page. If you are fond of Village Drama—or any 
sort of drama for that matter—you ought not to miss 
this book. 

In Our Spoken Language, Professor Lloyd James says 
that: “the two forms of language, aural and visual, 
have nothing in common except the bond of under- 
standing.’ If he is right, the only satisfactory method 
of dealing with his subject is aurally, on the gramophone 
record instead of the printed page. But this printed 
lecture is useful and important because it does make clear 
the basic difference between the spoken and the written 
word—a difference our modern print-soaked minds so 
often forget. I recommend it to fellow-apprentices in 
playwriting and broadcasting. 

Is it possible to persuade us to take our democratic 
responsibilities as seriously as, say, our football pools? 
I doubt it. But Mr. S.H. Cair has a good try in The 
Responsible Citizen. He outlines, simply, briefly, and 
critically, our machinery of national and local govern- 
ment, discusses its present failings, suggests improve- 
ments, and urges us to use it before the power to do so 
is snatched away. 


HERBERT HODGE 
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LINDSAY DRUMMOND 


History THE HOUSE 
OF GUISE 


By HENRY DWIGHT SIDGWICK 


This book deals with one of the most exciting 
periods in French history. Illustrated from 
contemporary sources. 15S. net. 


Wild Birds AT THE TURN 
OF THE TIDE 


By RICHARD PERRY 


A book of wild birds with illustrations from 
photographs and from paintings by Peter 
Scott, Richard Harrison, and John Duncan. 

I2s. 6d. net. 


Travel IRISH HOLIDAY 


By DOROTHY HARTLEY 


*Uncommonly good. Miss Hartley writes as 
an adventurous explorer. I am glad she and 
her companions did not get drowned crossing 
from the Blaskets in a curragh. That is travel, 
not touring.’’—Stephen Gwynn, Time & Tide. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Politics EN DS AR E 
MEANS 


By Dr. K. S. SHELVANKAR 


A reply to Mr. Aldous Huxley’s ENDS AND 
MEANS. “ This bookis a first-class bit of 
work of immediate and high political value.”’— 
Frank Pitcairn in the Daily Worker. 3s.6d. net 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM STREET, W.C. 2 
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NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. P. H. ASHER. 


WHAT ABOUT INDIA? L. F. RUSHBROOK 
WILLIAMS. 


FACTORY LAW. C. D. RACKHAM. 
PROPAGANDA. R. S. LAMBERT. 
Discussion Books. Nelson. 2s. 


Mr. ASHER GIVES an interesting statement of the how 
and the why of the mania for economic self-sufficiency 
which is afflicting so many countries to-day. He sees 
that it is the inevitable outcome of the profit system, 
and especially of those countries preparing a war for 
the re-division of the world. He sees that it involves 
the lowering of the standard of life and the forcible 
suppression of all opposition to the ruling clique. And 
that is the future he tentatively foresees for us. It is 
deplorable, that, since he attempts in one chapter to state 
the Socialist case, he should entirely ignore the successful 
planning of production for use in the Soviet Union. Or 
is that another of those countries “ of which we know 
nothing ”’ ? 

What about India? is a typical apology for the 
continuance of British rule in India, with independence 
at the end of the road, of course, as a concession to 
liberal opinion, but the length of the road is not specified. 
He writes a lot about India’s distant past, but gives only 
a most inadequate account of the rise of the Indian 
National Congress. When Congress Party candidates 
are duly elected he usually says that they “ captured ”’ 
seats. Not much hope for India here. 

Mr. Rackham’s book on factory legislation, past and 
present, is the most satisfactory number among this 
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SEEN IN THE HADHRAMAUT 


Pictures by FREYA STARK, Author of ‘The Valleys of the 
Assassins,” etc. The main feature of this book is a unique 
collection of beautiful photographs taken by Miss Stark on her 
famous travels in Southern Arabia. With about 150 Plates. ars. 


PILLAR TOC POST 


By OSBERT LANCASTER. Author of ‘‘ Progress at Pelvis Bay.’ 
Brilliant drawings and text point the wit and humour of a most 
telling satire on our architecture. Illustrated by the author. 5s. 


ORDEAL AT LUCKNOW 


Recommended by the Book Society 


By MICHAEL JOYCE. Author of ‘Peregrine Pieram.” A 
moving re-creation from new material of the most celebrated 
event in the history of England in India. With Maps and Plans. 
8s. 6d. 


THE PASSING OF THE ABORIGINES 


By DAISY BATES, C.B.E. The author lived with the 
aborigines of Australia for thirty-five years and tells an unparalleled 
story of her life amongst them. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


DESERT AND DELTA 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., O.B.E. Author of ‘ Three 
Deserts,” etc. Egypt since the war displayed in all its aspects 
with vivid and humorously conveyed information. Illustrated. 


tos. 6d. 


WHIPPINGHAM TO WESTMINSTER 


The Reminiscences of Lord Ernle, 1851-1937 

“‘Lord Kennet prepares the reader for a delightful volume, into 
which everything seems to fit naturally and without egotism. 
There are admirable sketches of rural life and ways long vanished ; 
of a literary London when Editors edited.”’—The Times. 


All prices are net 
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quartette. It is entirely factual and contains a great deal 
of useful information. It gives credit for the advances 
that have been made but reveals the enormous lee-way 
that there still is—for instance, each factory inspector 
has to cover about one thousand factories employing 
some hundred and fifty thousand work-people. And 
only five million of Britain’s more than ten million 
employed persons seem to be covered by factory 
legislation at all. 

Mr. Lambert, editor of the B.B.C.’s intellectual journal 
The Listener, gives an eye-opening account of the 
all-pervasive nature of propaganda in the modern 
world. It is a pity that he does not achieve the 
objectivity of Mr. Rackham, but himself assumes the 
function of a propagandist. He is quite vicious about 
the League of Nations’ Union Peace Ballot and about the 
Communist International. In neither case does he show 
that respect for facts which distinguishes the legitimate 
popularization of information from that irresponsible 
creation of a mass-response which we stigmatize as 
propaganda. 

EDGELL RICKWORD 


THE MATURING MIND. T.H. Pear. Nelson. 2s. 


PROFESSOR PEAR TRACES the influence of environment 
and education on the young adult and explains why 
mental development so often stops with physical growth. 

This work is specially interesting because it treats 
education as a living force and believes that free discussion 
is necessary for the survival of society. 


SILVIA DOBSON 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


BATSFORD 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


“BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES.” 


THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND By JOHN RODGERS 


A fascinating record of Britain’s most ancient Heritage, contain- 
ing 128 pages of Text and 120 Illustrations from photographs. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 75. 6d. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 


A complete survey of the development of Cottage Architec- 
ture from earliest times to the nineteenth century, with 128 
pages of Text containing many drawings of structural features, 
and 120 Illustrations from photographs. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. 75.04. net: 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND 


CEREMONIES 
By F. J. DRAKE-CARNELL 


An essay of absorbing interest to those interested in the little- 
known customs and ceremonies to be witnessed all over the 
country. 128 pages of Text and 128 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7eaLGd. net; 
A FURTHER VOLUME IN THE ‘‘ NATURE LOVER’S 
LIBERARY o¢ 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 
By FRANCES PITT 


Miss Pitt needs no introduction, and in this attractive volume 
she gives a description of the various species, their characters 
and lives, based on personal observation. There are 100 
Illustrations from photographs, and 120 pages of Text. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 85. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME: 

Wild Flowers in Britain, R. Gathorne-Hardy, 85. 6d. net. 
Wild Birds in Britain, Seton Gordon, 85. 6d. net. 


Send for complete list of Autumn publications 
B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 15 North Audley St., W.1 
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BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS DIS- 
CUSSED. Eric Biom. Dent. Ios. 6d. 
THERE HAVE BEEN other books on Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas ; but these have been written primarily from the 
standpoint of pianist and student. Mr. Blom, after being 
asked by the Beethoven Sonata Society to prepare a set 
of annotations to accompany Schnabel’s recording of 
Beethoven’s sonatas (released between 1932 and 1937), 
produced material which he has now transformed into an 
invaluable handbook for the listener who gets his 
Beethoven from gramophone or radio. As thirty-two 
sonatas, commented on, analysed, and illustrated with 
copious (300) musical quotations, would have made 
a rather loose and monotonous kind of reference book, 
he has had the excellent idea of binding his analyses 
together and stiffening them with the whalebone corsetry 
of a dozen considered essays on more general topics, 
such as “‘ Beethoven’s Key-Board Manner ’’, “ The Three 
Styles,” “ Lurid Light on Beethoven,” etcetera. The 
value of his dissection of each sonata lies primarily in 
his insistence on the essential part played by tonality in 
sonata construction. This may be a truism, but it is of 
vital importance for an audience whose aural appreciation 
has for the most part been vitiated by the preponderance 
of chromaticism in modern broadcast and recorded music 
and who would otherwise fail to detect those key- 
changes which are essential to a proper understanding of 
Beethoven’s architectonic structure. As Mr. Blom says 
when referring to the Allegro of Opus 22:—“‘ The 
awareness of a greater surface of fundamental tonality is 
rather like a full front view of a piece of architecture, 
obtained at last after a first survey made from an angle. 
Indeed, the interest we take in the exposition and 
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recapitulation of a classical sonata is much the same as 
that shown in some beautiful object beheld from two 
different viewpoints.”’ It is the virtue of this guidebook 
that it helps the listener to get the right aural angles on 
this music. 

Eric WALTER WHITE 


EVIL WAS ABROAD. JoHN LEHMANN.  Cresset 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


JoHN LEHMANN BELONGS to the school of literary 
masochists who are trying to wash away their art in 
the blood of the Working Class Movement. Mr. Lehmann 
is sincere, whatever that is, but has he faith either in 
Art or in Blood? Or in Movements ? 

Paul (English, Intellectual, engaged in writing a 
book on a Viennese poet, some time dead), is accosted 
by Rudi, Viennese proletarian, 19, blonde, out of work. 
Sex? Oh, no! It is politics when a workman offers 
to make you shoes. But is it still politics when Paul 
and Rudi have a scene because Paul has been to a theatre 
with two women of His Own Class? This book is 
nothing if not idealistic, sometimes to the point of 
obvious dishonesty. But when it comes to talking about 
real politics, the author takes refuge in having a dream 
about the world situation. An attempt to elevate the 
story of an emotional relationship into a sermon only 
destroys whatever human, and therefore also political 
significance, it might otherwise have had. And when in 
describing a haunt of vice (visited by Paul with the 
purest motives only) the author describes the murals 
so much more fully than the inmates, one doubts 
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To help in the choice of one of the most 
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articles on new books for boys and girls 
appears in this issue of Life and Letters 
To-day. The second article on this subject 
will appear in the December number 
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whether Mr. Lehmann has really de-Kingsed himself in 
his passage through the needle’s eye. 

For a writer who feels that such minor social advantages 
as he enjoys in his profession to be undeserved, no 
amount of dilly-dallying with blonde proletarians can 
ever solve the real problem—to write better. 


K. J. RAINE 


JUVENALIA 


LYING UNDER A South of France sun this September 
I regaled myself with some enchanting little French 
stories for children: Quipic the Hedgehog, Scaff the Seal, 
Mischief the Squirrel, and others. “‘ Why haven’t these 
reached England ?”’ I wondered. Then on my return I 
found a parcel of review books, first among which were 
these Pere Castor’s Wild Animal Books (Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d.) ; gay as ever, translated by Rose Fyleman, with 
the same bold coloured lithographs by Rojan. These 
booklets are delightful ; they have much of the charm of 
the Beatrix Potter books and in addition are gently and 
accurately instructive. Smallish children will devour 
them; and I wasn’t the only grown-up who fell for 
them. 

Bennie Black Lamb (Murray. 2s.) is for quite small 
readers ; it is a characteristically attractive Cicely Engle- 
field production in story and pictures about two lambs, a 
fox with a hungry family to feed, and a devoted sheepdog. 
Those children aged five to eight or nine who like a bit 
of magic mixed with the farmyard will like Averil 
Demuth’s Trudi and Hansel (Dent. 6s.)—an irresponsible 
story of the Austrian Tyrol in which all ends happily 
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after some slight misadventure. Nora Lavrin’s coloured 
crayon pictures are most cheerful. 

Lastly, two books for older boys and girls. He Went 
with Vasco da Gama, by Louise Kent (Harrap. §s.) is 
an adventure tale with a dash of reconstructed history, 
and quite exciting as such. The heroine of Kitty Barne’s 
She Shall Have Music (Dent, 6s.) has musical talent and 
enthusiasm ; her brother and sisters are likeable, sensible 
creatures; the grown-ups are well drawn, so are Ruth 
Gervis’s illustrations. Certainly a book for even the 
mildestly-musically-minded family. 

LorNA LEwIs 


KING OF THE TINKERS. Patricia LyNcH. Dent. 6s. 


COCK-FAIRIES, CHANGELINGS, TINKERS and tinmen are 
only a few of the gay characters that go to make this 
fanciful tale of old Ireland. The boy Miheal’s adventures 
when, in search of his ten white hens and his father’s 
fiddle, he sets out on the trail of the villainous tinker 
chief, make an excellent story for the reader from ten 
to twelve years of age. From Miheal’s first encounter 
with the mysterious Red Linty to the climax when he 
outwits the tinkers, the story never lacks for some fresh 
surprise to entertain. Towards the end, however, one 
becomes a little bewildered by the number of people 
whom he had thought solid enough until then and who 
now appear to be mere friendly phantoms. Apart from 
this the book, with its many sketches and colour plates 
by Katherine Lloyd, is well worth reading. 
J. CORKE 


